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THE CATHOLIC LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


“Tue Catholic Church, as is well known, has always pro- 
med, and enforced on the consciences of her children, the law 
| monogamy and the law of the indissolubility of marriage. 
are not merely human laws, civil or ecclesiastical, but di- 
vine laws, coeval with the origin of the human race and the 
Mstitution of marriage. Marriage was instituted in the begin- 
ag, by the Creator, as a union between the first man and the 
a st woman, made by a bond which was not to be broken ex- 
apt by the ending of that earthly life to which it belonged. It 
i. in Paradise, in the primitive, perfect state of original 
thteousness in which the first human pair were constituted. 
remained, after the fall, in the state of reparation which was 
|) Maugurated by the promise of the Redeemer. But, like all 
) other human things, marriage was subject to the consequences 
eof the fall, and therefore it underwent a change for the worse; 
| 80 that by degrees its law of unity was impaired by the intro- 
"duction of the custom of polygamy, and its indissolubility by the 
practice of divorce. These departures from the primitive law 
» of marriage were tolerated under the imperfect and initial dis- 
 Pensations of divine, primitive law given to the patriarchs and 
to Moses. They were restricted and ameliorated, but not for- 
_cibly suppressed, by an economy of divine leniency and compas- 
ion for human weakness which awaited a better time for the 
romulgation of a more perfect moral law. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the fulness of his power, when he 
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introduced his New Law, enacted with a new and -more strin. 
gent obligation the laws of monogamy and the indissolubility of 
marriage, raising marriage to the dignity of a sacrament and 
conferring upon it a new hallowing sanction and sanctifying 
power. The Redeemer and Restorer of human nature brought 
back the matrimonial union of the baptized children of his church 
to the primitive ideal perfection of marriage in Paradise, with a 
superadded grace suitable to the changed condition of men and 
women who are not in the original state of integrity of nature, 
It is by virtue of this legislative authority of Jesus Christ that 
the church, as his representative and the medium through which 
he promulgates his moral law, proclaims, and enforces upon her 
own subjects, the laws of monogamy and the indissolubility of 
marriage. 

There is no other absolutely firm and certain basis of a moral 
and religious law prescribing monogamy and forbidding poly. 
gamy, or of a law forbidding divorce for grave causes. 

It is not difficult to prove the thesis that monogamy is much 
better than polygamy; that it is far more conformable to the 
natural law; that it is, even, in certain states of civilization, the 
only form of conjugal relation which can or ought to be tolerated. 
But all rational arguments which can be adduced fall short of 
proving that monogamy is prescribed and polygamy forbidden 
by the law of nature, absolutely, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances. It is easy, also, to prove that it is much better that 
marriage should be as enduring as life, and that divorce is an 
evil, which becomes a very great social disorder when it is fre- 
quent. But it is impossible to prove by rational arguments that 
the bond of marriage is so indissoluble by the law of nature that 
it can never be really broken for any cause or by any authority. 

The Natural Law does not make itself known so explicitly, 
fully, distinctly, easily, and universally, through the dictates of 
reason and conscience, and with a common consent of mankind, 
that it can suffice as a complete, unerring practical rule. It 
needs tu be declared, supplemented and extended by a positive 
law of divine origin and having a divine sanction. It is only by 
a positive law that monogamy can be efficaciously prescribed 
and polygamy forbidden. Positive law is equally necessary for 
efficacious prohibition or restriction of divorce. And these laws 
must have a foundation in a manifestation of the divine mind 
and the divine will, in order to have the needed moral power 
over the consciences of men. 

There is a further and even more stringent need of positive 
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law in respect to the persons who can be joined by the bond of 
marriage, and the conditions which make the contract valid and 
binding. There are dictates of the law of nature in respect to 
these things. But these general dictates need to be made more 
explicit, and to be applied in a more particular manner to in- 
dividual cases, in order to make a practical rule. For instance, 
the nearness of kinship which impedes or nullifies a contract of 
marriage, the defect of age or dominion over one’s acts making 
one incapable of contracting, are matters which need to be de- 
fined and determined. In proportion as human society emerged 
from its originally narrow limits and became extensive, complex, 
and highly organized, the necessity and the comprehensiveness 
of legislation grew and developed, until that part of ethics, and 
of jurisprudence both civil and ecclesiastical, which relates to 
marriage has swollen into vast proportions. The magnitude 
and complexity of this great department of the social and poli- 
tical order of civilized life creates a corresponding need, attended 
by an equal difficulty, of a clear and complete manifestation of 
the law of God, the rule of morality, the religion, which must be 
the governing principle of the whole, in view of the highest end 
of human society. Rational philosophy is impotent to meet this 
demand. The moral law of Christianity is alone adequate to its 
fulfilment. 

The Protestant theory of the constitutive principles of the 
Christian religion and the Christian church destroys the basis of 
this moral law of Christianity. There is no other positive divine 
law besides that which Jesus Christ enacted and promulgated. 
Take this away,’and any once Christian nation which has suffered 
the deprivation reverts gradually of itself to its old condition 
of heathendom. This is precisely the theoretical and practical 
character of Protestantism. It reduces Christianity to the level 
of a mere opinion. It is the opinion of an individual, or of a 
voluntary sect more or less numerous, or of the ruling power in 
a nation which exacts submission from its subjectson the maxim, 
Cujus est regio, illius est religio.* It brings down the church to 
the level of an unorganized, divided aggregate of imperfect and 
local associations, existing in and dependent on the state, with- _ 
out autonomy or independence, and wholly incapable of defining 
or proclaiming the law of God with certainty and authority, so 
as to lay an obligation of obedience on the consciences of men. 
On this theory the Lord Jesus Christ was merely an ethical 
teacher, whose doctrine is known to us by the relation of some 


* The religion of a country is determined by its ruler,. 
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of his disciples and the exposition of others, as recorded in cer. 
tain writings which are to be vouched for, interpreted, and ex. 
plained by learned scholars. 

Such a view takes from Jesus Christ the character and office 
ofa legislator, and from Christianity its essential nature as a New 
Law of God. The Old Law was given to the Jews, and it has 
been abrogated. Jesus Christ is the author of a New Covenant, 
and a New Law of universal and permanent obligation. All that 
is over and above that natural law which is from the beginning 
everywhere binding upon all, as the reflex of the eternal law, 
receives its obligatory force from the edict and enactment of the 
sovereign law-giver Jesus Christ. So that, in the case of mar. 
riage, no positive moral law exists, beyond what nature itself 
prescribes, except that law which emanates from Jesus Christ. 
He did not promulgate his law by a written code or by any 
public solemn proclamation. Where, then, is the text of this 
law to be found? To what documents can any Protestant sect, 
any Protestant teachers of religion and morals, appeal as being 
or as containing an authentic manifestation of divine laws pre- 
scribing a certain and obligatory rule of public and private 
morality, of civil and ecclesiastical legislation, and of individual 
practice, in respect to the unity of marriage, the conditions of its 
validity and binding force as a contract, and its indissolubility ? 

The only documents they can appeal to are contained in the 
New Testament, unless they choose to consider the laws of 
Moses, or some of them, contained in the Pentateuch, to be moral 
laws of universal and permanent obligation, and as such con- 
firmed by the authority of Jesus Christ, with Certain modifica- 
tions. Fora rule defining prohibited degrees of kinship some of 
them may, like Dr. Pusey,.refer to the Old Testament. But for 
a strict prohibition of polygamy, and a prohibition of divorce 
with such exceptions as they allow, they can only refer to the 
New Testament. But in this part of the Holy Scriptures there 
is no code of law, and but few single and particular enactments 
in the form of law, to be found. There are historical ac- 
counts which give, in an abridged form probably, some instruc- 
tions of our Lord Jesus Christ, in which he declares what are 
some of the moral precepts of the New Law. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that he was then and there speaking as a legis- 
lator. But, even if he was, a narration of the fact that he at such 
a time, and in the presence of certain persons, promulgated a 
law, is not itself the written law. Neither are the expositions of 
the law, accompanied by injunctions and exhortations to keep it, 
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which are found in the Apostolic Letters, the very law itself. 
The law is presupposed as existing, in every historical ac- 
count and every exposition, although these may be taken as evi- 
dence and as commentary, especially in the case of unwritten 
law. In so far as the instruction given by the Lord Jesus Christ 
to the founders of his church respecting marriage is made known 
by the Gospels and Epistles, it is unquestionably an inculcation 
of the law of monogamy and the law of indissolubility as guid- 
ing principles and rules of the ethics of Christian society. But 
it is nowhere distinctly affirmed, that among those peoples to 
whom the law of Christ has not been proclaimed every union 
sanctioned by custom and law is null and void which has been 
formed by a man with one or more women, besides the one to 
whom he was first married, during her lifetime. It is not even 
distinctly prescribed that every such union must be broken off 
as an indispensable condition of receiving baptism. Hence it is 
no matter of surprise that some Protestant missionaries have 
questioned the necessity or expediency of compelling heathen 
converts who have been living in polygamy to renounce it. 

In respect to divorce, while there can be no doubt that it is 
condemned in general terms in the New Testament, yet there 
are some texts which according to a purely exegetical rule will 
bear more than one interpretation. On such ambiguous texts 
Protestants found their doctrine respecting divorce. But their 
private opinion, against which even critical and exegetical rea- 
sons of great probability can be alleged, and which is utterly 
overthrown by an appeal to the traditional sense which has pre- 
vailed from the beginning, is no sufficient basis for a law. 

When it is question of impediments nullifying a contract of 
marriage, to what rule can Protestants refer? They have no 
resource except to leave everything to the civil law for the de- 
termination of the dictates of the law of nature, and the enact- 
ment of positive laws prescribing the condition of valid mar- 
riages, 

Thus it is that Protestantism, by its principle of private judg- 
ment on the naked text of Scripture as the only rule of deter- 
mining the teaching and precepts of Jesus Christ, has swept 
away all legislative authority from Christianity. In its very es- 
sence the Protestant Reformation was a revolution, a rebellion 
against all authority in religion and morals. It leads necessarily 
to pure rationalism. And whatever doctrinal or moral. power 
it has heretofore retained, in virtue of ideas and sentiments still 
remaining in its adherents as an heirloom from the old Christi. 
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anity, is fast passing away. They are busily at work undermin- 
ing and discrediting the authority of the very Scriptures to 
which they appeal, and of which they used to boast, as constitut- 
ing the very religion of Protestants. The positive moral law of 
God made known by revelation is done away with by the Pro- 
testant principle: Nothing is left but the natural law as under- 
stood and applied by the light of reason. Society is abandoned 
to itself and its civil law. The fatal results to morality, espe- 
cially in the instance of marriage, are now showing themselves, 
Protestantism introduced an active principle of disease and death 
into Christian society, like a tubercular deposit in the lungs, 
The disintegration, corruption, decay, and dissolution virtually 
contained in it extend not only through the system of Christian 
doctrine and ecclesiastical order, but through the entire moral 
order and all parts of political and social organization. This 
destructive principle is the implicit denial of all legislative power 
and action in Jesus Christ which is involved in the explicit de- 
nial of all authority in religion over the private judgment of indi- 
vidual Christians. 

It is time now to state more fully the reason of that law of 
monogamy and the indissolubility of marriage which the Catho- 
lic Church proclaims, and enforces upon the consciences of her 
own children. This is a divine law. It has its foundation and 
its primary principles in the law of nature. It is a restoration 
of the original and most perfect constitution of the natural con- 
nubial union sanctioned by the primitive positive law of the 
Creator. The author of the law is Jesus Christ. The promul- 
gation of it was made by him orally to the apostles, who were 
also enlightened and instructed concerning its meaning and ap- 
plication ‘by the Holy Spirit, so ‘as to make them inspired and 
infallible organs of the Divine Majesty in proclaiming this law 
to the whole world. The apostles, under their head, St. Peter, 

- were made into a supreme teaching body having infallible 
authority within the domain of faith and morals, and plenary 
legislative and judicial power over the baptized members of the 
church in respect to all things pertaining to religion and mo- 
rality. The law which the apostles received from Jesus Christ 
they proclaimed with the faith, by preaching and instruction, to 
the entire congregation of the faithful whom they gathered into 
the church. It was imbibed by the faithful and became their 
unwritten, common law, the universal Christian tradition and 
rule of morals. In a special manner it was inculcated on the 
bishops and clergy as the rule of their teaching and government. 
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The law of Jesus Christ became a concrete and living law in the 
very constitution of the church, and in the lives and conduct of 
its worthy members who acted in conformity to the doctrine and 
precepts of the apostles. In so far as this law was a strictly 
divine commandment, of permanent and universal obligation, 
apostolic authority was limited to a mere commission of pro- 
claiming it in the name of God, without any power of alteration 
or dispensation. But in so far as Jesus Christ delegated his law-. 
giving power to the apostles, they had authority to enact addi- 
tional, ecclesiastical precepts, and to prescribe rules, which might 
be altered or abrogated by the same authority, and from which 
dispensations could be given in individual cases. The office of 
promulgating the law of God by the authority of an immediate 
divine revelation from the mouth of Jesus Christ or the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, ceased with the original apostles. But 
the authority to proclaim this law as a received tradition from the 
apostles, transmitted to their successors by their oral and written 
teaching, was permanently established by a divine ordinance in 
the church. St. Peter, who possessed the plenitude of apostolic 
authority, transmitted the same to his successors in the Roman 
See, whose colleagues in the episcopate are co-judges and co- 
legislators with him in that spiritual domain which embraces all 
matters pertaining to faith and morals. The perfect and incor- 
ruptible preservation and proclamation of the divine and un- 
changeable law of Jesus Christ, by this supreme authority in 
the church, is guarded and guaranteed by the gifts of indefec- 
tibility and infallibility in teaching the revealed truth and law 
committed to the charge of the apostles by Jesus Christ. The 
necessity for legislation, the exercise of the judicial office, and of 
ecclesiastical government in general, within the domain of the 
spiritual order, is provided for by the institution of a perpetual 
and supreme power in the church, with which Jesus Christ has 
promised to be present by the Holy Spirit to the end of the 
world. 

This is, then, the reason of the commandment which the 
Catholic Church gives to all her children to observe the law of 
monogamy and the law of the indissolubility of marriage ac- 
cording to her doctrine. The church has received this law of 
monogamy as a divine and unchangeable law of Jesus Christ 
through her apostolic founders, with a commission to proclaim 
it to all the world. Those who are ignorant of this law without 
any fault on their part need not be considered as guilty of sin, 
if they live in polygamy according to the law of their country. 
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But when they have the faith sufficiently proposed to them they 
are bound to believe and be baptized, to obey the Christian law, 
and to cease from all: connubial relations except the one which 
this law sanctions. The Christian law cannot tolerate the con. 
tinuance of polygamy even for a time, or in any single instance, 
where it already exists. Much less can it tolerate, and much 
more severely must it condemn, an alteration or violation of the 
law of monogamy in a community where the whole social and 
political order has already been founded upon this law. 

The indissolubility of the bond of marriage under this law of 
monogamy springs from the same principles of the law of nature, 
and is founded on the same reasons in the divine, positive law, 
with the law of monogamy itself. In the New Law of Christ 
there is, besides all the natural reasons for the unity and indisso- 
lubility of marriage, a supernatural reason derived from the sac. 
ramental dignity with which marriage has been adorned. The 
sacramental marriage of baptized Christians is a sacred sign, 
representing the union between Jesus Christ and his one, only 
spouse, the Catholic Church. There is, therefore, a reason de- 
rived from the sacrament for the sole and exclusive right of both 
parties over each other during life, which is mutually given and 
received in a valid contract of marriage, and by ‘the consumma-. 
tion of the same becomes irrevocable. This is a divine law 
which the apostles received from Jesus Christ, and which the 
Catholic Church proclaims and enforces under penalty of pri- 
vation of the sacraments and exclusion from the kingdom of 
heaven. Let it be observed that the sacrament of marriage 
is inseparable from the contract when validly made by baptized 
persons. This is what is called matrimonium ratum. Such a 
contract is by its essence a sacrament. No discredit is cast upon 
the honorable and lawful marriage of the unbaptized, or upon 
the validity and binding force of the contract by which it is ef- 
fected. But there is an additional sanction and benediction of 
God which makes Christian marriage a more sacred thing in 
itself, and its bond, after it has been consummated, is, by a special 
law of Jesus Christ, absolutely indissoluble. The bond of legi- 
timate marriage between unbaptized persons, can be dissolved, 
after one of them has been baptized. But this release is not 
allowed except for the gravest causes. The pope can dissolve, 
for sufficient cause, a matrimonium vatum sed non consummatum, 
though this power is seldom exercised. In the case of marriage 
ratum et consummatum there is no power on earth, civil or ec- 
clesiastical, which can grant a divorce a vinculo for any cause. 
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Separation can be permitted for grave causes, and may be ad- 
visable or even necessary. But, hard as the case may sometimes 
be for certain individuals, the law of the indissoluble bond which 
makes another marriage impossible for either party, while both 
survive, must be observed. 

It is, moreover, the divine prerogative of the church to de- 
termine what degrees of kinship or other impediments shall 
make a contract of marriage null and void, or render it unlawful 
for certain persons in certain cases to contract a marriage which 
will nevertheless be valid. So, also, the church judges of matri- 
monial causes and determines cases of conscience, both within 
the secret tribunal of penance and outside of the same. 

There is no legislation, however, no matter how perfect it 
may be, which can, of itself, secure the moral well-being of a so- 
ciety, shut out evils and disasters from families and communities, 
or compel individuals to be good and happy. Laws must be 
voluntarily observed, reason and conscience must govern the in- 
terior domain, the divine law must be written on the heart, the 
free-will of man must concur with the divine operation in the 
order of nature and with the grace of God, in order that the 
true ideal of the person, the family, the state, and the church 
may become real and concrete. There must be a thousand 
moral, persuasive, and attractive influences at work, around the 
mere letter of the law and the organ of authority, exercising a 
far greater power than that of commandment and compulsion. 
Catholic religion, with its holy examples, its vital forces, its in- 
structions, sacred allurements, high hopes and motives, its. super- 
natural excitement and vigor emanating from the Holy Spirit, 
surrounding with a sphere of universal extent and activity the 
material centre of its positive institutions, produces in a living 
reality that actual well-being and happiness whose ideal is set 
before the mind in an abstract form by the doctrine and law of 
the church. 

Christian civilization is a product of the Christian religion. 
It is the improved and elevated condition of the earthly and tem- 
poral life of humanity regenerated by Christ in its individual 
members, its social order, and its civil and political principles 
which are the spirit of the organic constitution of the state. 
Christendom was a commonwealth of Christian nations, with a 
common faith and a common law, united ‘in the communion of 
one Catholic Church under one spiritual head. The autonomy of 
nations, the distinct, independent authority of legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive authorities in the state, parental dominion in 
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the family, personal right and liberty in the individual, were not 
impaired by the unity and authority of religion and moral law, 


or merged in the universal and spiritual supremacy of the Catho. ° 


lic Church. Christian society was constituted in a unity not 
simple but composite, with distinction but not separation of the 
constituent parts of the whole. The unit of the society was the 
Christian family, under the dual head made one by the sacra- 
ment of marriage, which was thus a sacred bond of the whole 
social and political order, and the pure well-spring of life and 
perpetual increase in each portion and in the whole of the Chris. 
tian commonwealth. It is only in the perfect Christian society, 
where ecclesiastical and civil law, parental authority, the social 
code with its traditions and customs, and the general conscience 
and moral sentiment are in agreement and combination, that the 
Catholic Church can apply and bring to bear completely in its 
utmost efficacy the benign power of her laws and counsels and 
sanctifying influences upon marriage and the family. Where 
they have full scope and are obeyed they suffice to produce all 
the good that is possible, and to avert or remedy all incident 
evils except those which are unavoidable. Young people are 
educated and guarded in innocence and are trained to subject 
their passions to reason, conscience, and the law of God. They 
are taught due obedience and respect to their parents, and their 
parents are instructed to respect their rights and liberty and to 
pay due regard to their feelings and wishes. They are restrained 
from marriages which are unsuitable or premature, dangerous 
or imprudent. The contract is made public, with due formali- 
ties, decorous observances, religious rites, proper official sanction 
and attestation, and sacramental blessings. Every safeguard that 
can be given to the marriage once concluded is afforded. No 
external force or influence can compel persons endowed with 
free-will and subject to temptation to abstain from sin and folly. 
Therefore the innocent are exposed to suffer from the evils 
which sinners bring upon those whom they injure as well as up- 
on themselves. It is vain to expect any ideal state in this world 
in which there will be no sin or misery, since the liability to sin 
and the propensity to sin are irremediable defects in the present 
condition of human nature. Nevertheless the Catholic Church, 
in so far as human frailty and malice have permitted, has 
wrought her divine work of the regeneration of individuals and 
society in the direction of an actual attainment of her ideal scope 
and end. The greatest obstacle to the progress and consumma- 
‘tion.of this work which she has ever met has been the pretended 
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Reformation. This disastrous movement, so far from being a 
healthful outcome of the sound religious and moral force in 
Christendom struggling for renovation and for victory over evils 
and disorders, was just the reverse. It was an outbreak of the 
very principles and elements of corruption by which all these 
‘evils and disasters were caused, into revolt against the church 
herself and the genuine Christian religion. And it was not only 
an ecclesiastical schism, but a moral, social, and civil schism as 
well. It has given a wound, which of itself tends to be deadly, to 
the organic structure of society in Christendom. The parts most 
immediately and dangerously affected by it are those nations 
which have been severed from the external communion of the 
Catholic Church. But those which have remained in this com-. 
munion have also suffered severely. Among the chief of the 
evils from which all have suffered and are suffering is an en- 
croachment of the civil power on the liberties and rights of the 
church and of the conscience of individuals. This interference 
and tyranny began with the origin of civil Christendom, but it 
obtained its utmost sway only when the schisms of the East and 
the West opened a free course to its encroachments. Its rude 
hand has been laid with special ruthlessness upon the sacrament 
of matrimony. Civil legislation, first divorcing itself from relli- 
gion, next tries to divorce the civil contract of marriage from the 
natural and the sacramental sacredness of its divine institution. 
The results are before our eyes in our own country, and, more 
than in other parts, in New England. Marriage, as an institu- 
tion and state of life based on a law of monogamy and perpe- 
tuity, is seriously impaired and more seriously threatened. Le- 
gislatures and courts have made bad work, and are puzzled how 
to repair it. This is not entirely their fault. The evil is due in 
great measure to the moral degeneracy of a large portion of our 
people, and to their misfortune in lacking an authoritative reli- 
gious teaching. A misuse of power by the state in this and other 
times and countries, by encroachment or bad legislation or bad 
administration, should not, however, be considered as a reason. 
for denying its possession of any legitimate power. 

St. Thomas lays it down that “matrimony, inasmuch as it 
is for the benefit of the community, is regulated dy the civil law.” 
Upon which Perrone, who is a great authority on this subject, 
remarks: “The theory of St. Thomas is general, wherefore the 
marriages of Christians as well as all others ought to be subject 
to the political power, and to be directed by civil laws. No 
Catholic calls this in question, provided it be understood in a 
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right sense.” * The nature, essential properties, and the bond 
of Christian marriage, as well as the validity of the sacramental 
contract as between particular persons, fall under the determina- 
tion of the church, to which Christ has committed the custody 
of the sacraments. But there are many things of an extrin- 
sic sort, such as causes of dowry, inheritance, succession, civil 
rights and penalties, which pertain to the civil tribunal even in 
strictly Catholic nations. Much more necessity exists for legis- 
lative and judicial control in a community which has not a 
public conscience directed by the Catholic moral law. Sucha 
state of things is abnormal and unfortunate in a society deriving 
its origin, life, and civilization from Christendom. Yet it is 
necessary to do the best which can be done, under the circum- 
stances, for the preservation of what Christian morality still re- 
mains, and the prevention of further inroads of heathen immo- 
rality. 

All who make any profession whatever of religion, whether 
Christian or Jewish, and many who make no such profession, are 
agreed in sustaining monogamy. It is within the province of 
the civil law to enforce it as necessary to the welfare of the com- 
munity, even upon those who have no conscience on the matter, 
and are devoid of all religious and moral principles, and upon 
Mormons who openly uphold polygamy. In order to really and 
efficaciously sustain monogamy and to suppress and punish 
polygamy, the law must respect and protect the obligation and 
perpetuity of the marriage contract. The only power which can 
enable and compel those who are entrusted by the people with 
authority to administer law to take this course is the common 
sentiment and will of the community. This depends on the 
moral sense or conscience, which depends on religious belief, 
which has no basis of eredibility except in Christianity, which 
has no logical, metaphysical, or physical completeness and con- 
sistency except in the Catholic Church. 

There is a great deal of Christian belief and Christian morality 
in that great multitude of persons, calling themselves in a stricter 
or looser sense Christians, who are out of the visible communion 
of the Catholic Church. Not only have they received all this 
from the Catholic Church, but it is in great part owing to the 
continued existence and influence of the church that they retain 
what is still left to them of the inheritance of their forefathers. 
If the Catholic Church did not exist, or they were totally sepa- 
rated from its moral influence, they would be very different from 


* De Matrim, Christ., lib. ii. sec. ii. cap. i. art. 1, 
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what they are, and the logical consequences of their principles 
would work themselves out much more rapidly and extensively 
than they have done or are doing. In the one instance under 
particular consideration the presence of the Catholic Church 
with her teaching and example, and the large number of Catho- 
lics living in one community with their fellow-citizens, in our 
republic, make a great impediment to the spread of the epidemic 
of divorce. It is the same in respect to the fundamental disease 
of infidelity and atheism, with its dire attendants of immorality, 
nihilism, dynamite, maniacal and despairing madness, idiocy, 
tending toward the death of civilization and the destruction of 
humanity. The great impediment to its spread and universal 
prevalence is the Catholic Church. It is our firm conviction 
that the Christianity remaining in connection with Protes- 
tantism is waning away so fast that within one more century 
it will wholly disappear. The sign of failure is marked on the 
discontented brow of Protestantism. Its pretence of purifying 
Christian doctrine is resulting in a decomposition of ail re- 
vealed and natural religion. Its pretence of reforming morals 
is taking effect, as we might suppose any undertaking begun 
by such men as its fathers were must do, in the undermining 
of marriage, the very basis of all social and political well-being. 

Intelligent and eminent men, not Catholics, but who have 
adopted semi-Catholic principles and doctrines, not in England 
only, but in Europe likewise, have clearly apprehended and dis- 
tinctly affirmed the fact that the so-called Reformation was at 
least a blunder and has proved a failure. Stahl, Leo, Guizot, . 
not to speak of those who have written in English, read us this 
lesson in the main, though with variations in respect to their 
own particular theories. It would be easy to set forth from the 
works of writers of this class, in forcible arguments and strong 
language, the two main positions we have proposed as the scope 
of our remarks: First, that there is no renovation or even 
preservation of civilized society possible except by its Christian 
regeneration. Second, that this regeneration can be effected 
only by the Catholic Church. 

They fail and come short of the truth by their imperfect un- 
derstanding of the real essence and properties of the Catholic 
Church. Their church is an ideal institution, a reconstruction, 
a work of human ingenuity, compromise, and voluntary confed- 
eration, and therefore a merely imaginary structure, an ens ra- 
tionis, a castle in the air. Nevertheless, in this yearning after a 
complete and satisfying Christianity, at once a doctrine and a 
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law, proceeding from the mouth of Jesus Christ; a rule for the 
individual mind and will, and for all social and political order as 
well as for the universal spiritual society; there is a manifest 
drawing towards the genuine authentic church really estab- 
lished by the apostles, unchanged by the lapse of centuries and 
immutable. Those who have a sincerely Christian mind and 
will must in time all find their way back to the church which 
_their ancestors deserted. The rest must eventually be swept 
entirely off the Christian ground. Which of these opposite di- 
rections the nations of nominal Christendom will take, in their 
collective capacity, we will not venture to predict; but the 
choice will determine their whole future destiny. 





HONG-KONG. 


THE passengers on either of those fine steamers, the Coptic and 
the Arabic, or on one of the boats of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, after rolling about for nearly three weeks in a tempes- 
tuous ocean—for the mild Pacific frequently belies its name— 
experience a delightful change when their vessel has ploughed 
her way through the smooth, muddy waters of the Yellow Sea; 
“Golden Sea” the Chinese call it, but that’s a little euphemism 
they have to beguile you into believing that these unsightly 
waters, discolored with the mud that the great Yang-Tsze River 
empties into them, are beautiful. They enter the placid Formosa 
Channel, and, steaming close into the mainland, see, perhaps, on 
the one hand the lofty peaks of Formosa jutting above the banks 
of white clouds, outlined in a deeper blue against the blue sky; 
on the other the hills rising cold and red abruptly from the water 
and cut by deep gorges made by torrents that in time of rain 
rush down their sides ; see, partly hidden within the indentations 
- of the coast, the fishermen’s villages, whose thousands of boats 
ride the calm waters of the bays and dot the expanse of the ocean 
for miles around; now and again see rambling walled towns, 
white with whitewash, climbing the bleak hillsides, the peculiar 
omega-shaped sepulchres of the Chinese scattered over the 
slopes outside the walls, and through the gaps in the mountains 
may possibly catch a glimpse of the propitiatory pagoda sharply 
rising from a deserted plain, and fancy they hear the endless 
tintinnabulation of its swaying bells. And now steaming across 
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the innocent- Jooking China Sea, passing between bold ‘slonde 
that seem to be covered merely with moss, sharply rounding 
others, the vessel leaving a tortuous wake whose comparatively 
turbulent! waters set a little junk—a junk probably not more 
than a foot and a half long, made of straw and decorated with 
red and ‘golden papers, that some Chinaman has set adrift 
to propitiate a god—violently bobbing in what to it is an awful 
sea, they enter the magnificent harbor of Hong-Kong and won- 
der why it is that these seas, now so peaceful and having such 
varied scenery, have such a bad reputation. In disposition they 
are womanish seas—now all sunshine and smiles, soon to be all 
clouds and tears; and, as with women, one wants never to see 
them in clouds and tears. 

This is the approach to the Isle of Sweet Waters, and, barely 
before the steamer has had time to drop anchor, she is sur- 
rounded with hundreds of sampans, her decks filled with China- 
men eager to doa stroke of business, thrusting their. cards into 
one’s hand whether he wants themor not. If the passenger looks 
these bits of pasteboard over he will find they tell him a little 
story. He has shoemakers’ cards, stating where he can get the 
best calf-skin and the best patent-leather boots of the latest Euro- 
pean styles; he has hatters’ cards, and cards of tailors who will 
make him a whole suit—navy blue, fast color—for five dollars ; 
and of painters who will paint his portrait for two dollars or sup- 
ply him with a painting of the good ship he has just sailed in for 
a dollar and a half; he has wine-merchants’ cards, and the paste- 
boards of general ship-chandlers and sail-makers who are ready 
to fit him out with a yacht. He knows where to hire the best 
steam-launch ; he knows where to buy a good umbrella, and 
he knows who has the cheapest and best cigars. He realizes 
at once that the Chinaman can adapt himself to circumstances, 
and that, in the few years he has been brought in contact with 
the European, he has learned how to supply him with all the 
necessaries and with some of the luxuries of his life; and, if the 
admiring passenger's stateroom port be not closed, he may pos- 
sibly further realize that some of his wardrobe is missing, having 
been dexterously lifted through the port whilst he was acquiring 
his diverse information, the thief failing to leave A7s card. 

Round about the ship is the land-locked harbor. On all 
sides rise the bare mountains. Hong-Kong itself rises with 
sides so steep as to appear almost vertical. One would suppose 
that a harbor thus shut in with high mountains would show 
very deep soundings. But the fact is otherwise: in all parts of 
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it there is good anchorage in eight fathoms of water. Ships of 
all maritime countries ride safely upon its bosom, and men-of-war 
of all nations lie side by side in the utmost good-will and 
friendship. Many noisy little steam-launches cut its blue water, 
No large junks nor lorchas are to be seen, but hakka-boats with 
two or with three masts, carrying yellow bamboo sails, move 
lazily along; huge iron lighters, heavily laden, are laboriously 
rowed to the docks; hundreds of sampans continually pass to 
and fro, and at intervals, falling softly on the ear, is the mea. 
sured stroke of the man-of-war’s men as they lustily pull off to 
their ship. Beyond this scene, beginning towards the west in 


godowns, mills, and foundries, from whose tall chimneys the - 


black smoke curls and rolls up the mountain, the town skirts 
along the water’s edge, a solid mass of buildings, growing more 
scattered and half hidden by trees the higher they creep up the 
hills, and rounding the eastern point of the island in a few strag- 
gling buildings close down by the water. Above the town the 
mountain shoots up to a height of eighteen hundred and twenty. 
five feet, ending in Victoria Peak, the highest of many such 
peaks, which is supplied with a pole having cross-trees and 
ropes, whereon are displayed the signal-flags of vessels entering 
the harbor to the town spread out below. In front of the town 
a smooth granite wall rises vertically from the water to the level 
_of the roadway, which, as there are no docks but such as are of 
a temporary character, is unbroken throughout the three or four 
miles of its length. The road above is the great business street 
of the city, the Praya—taking its name, most likely, from that of 
the quaint old Portuguese town of Macao. Init are all the great 
hongs, steamship-offices, ship-chandlers’ shops, sail-makers’ lofts 
—in short, all places whose business has to do with foreign traffic. 
All day long there is a handling of bales and boxes as the lading 
and unlading of ships go on; coolies are groaning under the 
weight of great chests of opium, marking time as they step with 
a curious low, guttural click in the throat; jinrikshas are drawn 
rapidly thitherward and hitherward; above the heads of the 
busy throng of humanity sedan-chairs are seen worming their 
solemn course along, and here and there in the moving mass 
gleam the crimson turbans of the Sikh policemen ; swinging from 
davits that spring from the coping of the granite wall, a line of 
row-boats adds further strangeness to the strange scene. 
We observe all this from a small wooden pier known as Ped- 
dar’s Wharf, the only landing-place for all comers into the city, 
save those arriving by the P. and O. boats, these steamers having 
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a dock some distance down the Praya. Directly in front is the 
main cross-street of the city, Wyndham Street, which from its 
very commencement begins to rise as it runs its zigzag course to 
the “ peak.’ At its foot a number of Chinamen are playing bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock with their feet. Every day this game is 
so played, and, as far as my knowledge extends, at this place only, 
to the exclusion of all other places in Hong-Kong. 

A block beyond the Praya, running parallel with it, is the 
Queen’s Road, the great thoroughfare of the city. At its intersec- 
tion with Wyndham Street stands a tall clock-tower of granite and 
wood. It is the central and most prominent figure of the town. 
For the new-arrival, and for many of the residents, it is the start- 
ing-point for all expeditions either over the island itself or on 
the bosom of its beautiful harbor. The corners of the streets are 
occupied by the club-house, lawyers’ offices, the Hong-Kong 
Hotel, and the post-office. Graven deep into the stone over an 
archway of the latter is this sentence: “ As cold water is toa 
thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country ’’—the infallible 
truth of which statement is proved by a few months’ residence 
within.the community. The Government-House, the different 
consulates (save the American and the Italian, which are in the 
Praya), the barracks, the City-Hall with its Theatre Royal, the 
hotels, banks, brokers’ offices, telegraph-office, and the stores for 
general supplies are in the Queen’s Road, which runs the entire 
length of the town. Its eastern portion is almost exclusively 
occupied by Chinese, who have been gradually obtaining posses- 
sion of the properties and crowding out the foreigners, until now 
they have, in almost an unbroken line, stores extending on either 
side of the street to within a couple of blocks of the club-house. 
The club-house itself was bought in 1881 by a Chinaman, a Mr. 
Hing Kee, for one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars— 
quite a little sum to pay for such an unpretentious building ; but 
as the mountain has to be cut away, the rock blasted, and the 
foundations levelled for almost every house that is built, the cost 
of buildings becomes enormous. 

To write of Hong-Kong and not speak of Hing Kee were to 
neglect a prominent figure of the community. Associated with 
a Parsee, he is proprietor of the Hong-Kong Hotel, the princi- 
pal and best hotel in the city—though “best” is but a relative 
term, the hotel not having reached the acme of excellence. He 
is commissariat for the government barracks, owner of nearly 
every steam-launch in the harbor, and excels “ Mr. -Isaacs” in 
that he has six wives and doesn’t want’the seventh. Has six 
VOL. XXXIX.—II 
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wives by report, for few foreigners know anything for a certainty 
regarding his domestic affairs. Among his own people he is 
known as the Compradore, and he is the compradore of Hong- 
Kong. In disposition he is genial and free, always ready for 
business, and always greeting those of his acquaintance with a 
smile and a hearty shake of the hand; but there is no such thing 
as social intercourse between him and the foreigners. There is 
no such thing as social intercourse between the foreigners and 
any Chinaman. Perhaps each race looks more or less disdainfully 
upon the other; in the eyes of either the other is a barbarian 
worthy of little consideration; but such intercourse as there has 
been, and still is, has tended to soften these prejudices, so that 
now the Chinaman that one meets at the treaty-ports of his coun. 
try is probably not the typical Chinaman, or the Chinaman that 
walked those streets, say, thirty years ago. He is less supersti- 
tious, more liberal in his ideas, less actuated by hate for the 
usurping foreigner than he was in days gone by, or than those in 
the interior of the country are at this day; and, meeting him day 
after day, conversing with him—for many speak English fluently 
and write it in such hand as to strike the foreigner with -admira- 
tion—doing business with him, one grows to like him and comes 
soon to recognize that the facetious descriptions of him with 
which current literature is familiar are for the most part libels. 
Some faces there are among the Chinese that glow with the light 
of intelligence. Some faces? There are many such. Let once 
the type become familiar and the power of the intellect is fully 
recognized. For the most part it is among the coolie class only 
that faces appear dull and wooden. In many respects they are a 
highly-educated people, having out of their hundreds of millions 
of population few, if any, above a certain age unable to read and 
to write their language. It is a fact worth noting that, although 
the art of printing was discovered in China, it is the only country 
of its dignity without a daily newspaper. This notwithstanding, 
one is constrained to admit that they are decidedly a reading peo- 
pie. It is by no means an uncommon sight to see a coolie loung- 
ing in his chair reading with a monotonous sing-song the pro- 
‘found pages of Confucius, or starting into a romance from what 
should be the end, and, reading in lines running lengthwise of the 
page, ending at what should be the beginning. ‘Many of the 
Chinamen in Hong-Kong have been abroad, either in. England or 
America. Some have been educated at foreign schools and col- 
i leges, and so have come to learn foreign ways and to use foreign 
slang with an astonishing readiness and vigor. A friend one 
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day, passing into the Canton club-house, which at the time was 
deserted of foreigners, was somewhat amazed to hear the words, 
“How is that for high?” Stopping in doubt whether such an 
expression could come from a Chinaman in the sacred city of 
Canton, he was soon convinced that such was the case, for di- 
rectly came the voice again, saying: “ Way up, an’t it?” Ap- 
proaching the speaker, he said: “ You must have been in Ame- 
rica lately?" “You bet!” was the response; “I’m a Yale boy, 
I am.” 

One does not long dwell in Hong-Kong without conceiving 
agreat admiration for this people. He finds them a singularly 
sober and industrious race. They have a reputation for smok- 
ing opium, but the idea that men outside the country have of 
this vice is much exaggerated. Among the coolie class and the 
sampan people one will smell the fumes of opium, but the habit 
of smoking it is by no means general. Drunkenness, too, is so 
rare among them that one is safe in saying a Chinaman does not 
drink. He has samshoo, but one may dwell for years among them 
and in the time not see one man intoxicated by its use. Heisa 
miracle of thrift. He has no Sunday, no holiday ; there is no day 
of rest for him ; but throughout all the year, day after day, from 
sunrise till dark, he is at work till a certain period in February 
brings him his new year. This he makes a festive time of three 
days’ duration; celebrates it with explosive crackers and noise, 
attractively displays his wares in his shop, but neither for love 
nor money will he sell anything until his holiday is over. He 
pays all his debts at this time and starts the new year afresh. 
Herein is where the European, it is said, could copy to his ad- 
vantage. But only too often is the Chinese new year an awk- 
ward period to the foreigner, for if he owes a Chinaman money 
that Chinaman will haunt his doors twenty times a day until ‘he 
is paid. He is not to be put off by saying “No got,” for the 
Chinaman is a “ fellow of no delicacy,” and will spread out his 
hands in the true Oriental fashion and say: “ Must catchee; you 
no sabe China New Year.” 

There is a class of women about the streets of Hong-Kong— 
and presumably about the streets of all Chinese towns—that, if I 
understand the case rightly, have had some misfortune happen 
to their feet, which are neither large nor small. Something has 
gone wrong in the attempt to make them small-footed. This 
failure—for which they were in no way responsible, of course, 
and which still leaves them with feet about six inches long (small 
enough in all conscience)—places them almost, if not wholly, 
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without the pale of society. They cannot be married; inheriting 
nothing, they have no money, so they wander about the streets 
carrying a small stool on which to sit whilst they sew for the 
coolies. This is one of the hideousnesses of the Chinese civiliza. 
tion. 

From the Queen’s Road the streets, with the exception of 
Wyndham Street, lead up the hill by long flights of granite 
steps extending for several blocks, after which they become fine 
roads, lined with trees, ferns, and flowers, back from which are 
the residences, built far apart and facing the harbor, with finely. 
cultivated lawns and gardens. From these streets with steps 
others spring at almost any angle, and, having a general direction 
eastward, ramify through a large Chinese town called Tai-ping- 
shan, which, like all Chinese towns, is hung with red and with 
gilt signs, hundreds of paper lanterns, and has the proverbial 
filthiness and the aromatic smell of the burning joss-sticks for 
ever present to the nostrils. 

Above this Chinese town, running parallel with the Queen’s 
Road, though taking a long curve as it winds about the moun- 
tain, is one of the most beautiful roads in Hong-Kong. On it 
are situated an Italian and a French convent, many fine and 
costly residences, together with the estates of some few land- 
scape-gardeners, whose well-kept, sloping lawns with their pro- 
fusion of rare tropical flowers, and the fine views that in places can 
be had of the harbor with its ships and junks, give great beauty 
to this level road, one of the few level roads in Hong-Kong. 

Behind this road, on the outskirts of Tai-ping-shan, is an open 
lot that the authorities have set apart as a recreation-ground 
for the Chinese. Here on any day of the week are to be found 
disreputable-looking story-tellers haranguing a crowd; here are 
itinerant doctors with their prescriptions and charms; here are 
jugglers—in short, here are anybody and everybody having a 
trick to show ora sword to swallow, a story to tell or a pro- 
pensity to pick pockets. Here occasionally scenes take place 
that could happen in no other country but China. Once while 
listening to a story-teller spin a yarn of which I understood 
nothing, but drew my enjoyment of the tale from the grave or 
merry faces of those around me, I observed a fellow tying to- 
gether the queues of a couple of Chinamen whose backs were 
towards him. Having tied them to his satisfaction, he quickly 
snatched the hat from off the head of one of them and made 
away with it. Then there arose a yell, and the man that was 
robbed flew in pursuit of the thief, but was suddenly brought 
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back when he had reached the length of the pigtails, Then 
there was another yell from the other poor fellow who was al- 
most scalped by the violence of the pull on Azs pigtail, and they 
both fell to the ground—“ two souls with but a single thought,” 
etc. The hat was never recovered by its owner. It was a good 
hat, too—one of those big bamboo things that serve at once as a 
hat, an umbrella, and a market-basket. 

The various captains of the merchant fleet in port congregate 
in Hing Kee’s hotel, at the corner of the Queen’s Road and 
Wyndham Street. Here the Englishman’s idea of the manner 
in which Americans speak is realized to the full. It is not 
exactly the so-called American language that is heard, but the 
conventional Yankee’s nasal drawl, and “tan’t’”’ and “an’t,” in 
linked sweetness long drawn out, creep constantly into the con- 
yversations. The dining-room of the hotel is for the foreigners’ 
use only. Pendent from its ceiling, running lengthwise of the 
room, are four or five large punkahs that are kept moving to and 
fro during meals by coolies on the balconies. Cards placed 
about the walls state that no guest will be allowed to entertain 
his Chinese friends at the tables in this room, the hotel having 
other rooms for that purpose. Mr. Hing Kee himself entertains 
his friends at the tables in the other rooms. 

Westward on the Queen’s Road, passing foreign and some 
native shops—in this instance I mean by “foreign” Indian and 
Japanese as well as European—we come to the City-Hall with 
its museum of curios and its Theatre Royal. The area in 
front of the building is embellished with a fine large fountain 
with couchant lions at its four corners. Immediately in front of 
the stage in the theatre the balcony swells into a small semi- 
circle forming the governor’s box. The lower floor is the pit 
and is not a fashionable part of the house. In this theatre are 
witnessed the amateur performances of certain members of the 
regiment and the performances of itinerant opera-troupes, that 
are generally so short-handed that one man is obliged to sing the 
parts of three or four characters ; a piano is the sole instrument 
in the orchestra, and the chorus is made up of any outside people 
that can and are willing to sing. Eight o’clock being the din- 
ner-hour of the community, the performances always begin at 
nine. Carriages are never ordered, but as the audience emerge 
from the building they find about its doors numerous chairs 
(each with a lantern), into which they step and are lifted up and 
borne homeward on the shoulders of the coolies like so many 
conquering heroes. 
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Hard by the City-Hall, on the opposite side of the way, is the 
Government-House. The governor annually gives a ball, to 
which are invited all those residents that have called at the 
house during the year. As the time for the ball approaches 
there is quite a little shower of cards about the house. The 
regiment also annually gives a ball. These balls, with the an- 
nual races, in which everybody takes an interest, and the fitful 
performances at the theatre, constitute about all the amusements 
of the people. 

It is a strange community, this of Hong-Kong, by no means 
stable even as to its residents. No white man calls it “home.” 
One is here through the force of circumstances, accepting the 
decree of Fate merely that he may make money, return to his 
native land, and enjoy the pleasure of spending it. But to many 
the opportunity to return has not yet come; they have been 
here now many years. The wife has come out from home and 
joined the husband in his exile. Children have been born to 
them, and have grown to manhood and to womanhood seeing no 
place in the outside world save the strange country of China 
round about them. And to the children this city is not home; 
they never speak of it as such. London is their home, or New 
York City, and shortly they mean to cross the wide stretch of 
their country on a train drawn by that stupendous engine, the 
locomotive, an idea of which they have gathered from illustra- 
tions in books and their parents’ talk. It is a community of 
friends and acquainfances, each bent on one object, and the object 
not pleasure. When a new face is seen on the streets the ques- 
tion goes around : “ Who’s he?” with perhaps its answer: “Oh! 
he’s So-and-So’s new manager, just out from home.” Again, an old 
and familiar face is suddenly missed from its accustomed haunts, 
and one will ask: “ Why, what has become of Brown? I haven’t 
seen him fora month.” ‘Oh! he’s gone home.” “Gone home! 
Happy man, Brown.” Everybody here lives to go home. 
Whether he be the child that is born here, the comer of yes- 
terday, or the resident whose years of stay upon the island have 
begun to whiten his hair and to set deep wrinkles in his face, 
it is the one object of his life. And here in this valley, be- 
neath the cedars and the willows, many little mounds with 
granite stones and marble shafts mark the final resting-place 
of those poor, hopeful souls who, after years of exile, have, in 
ene sense anyway, at last “gone home.” It is a sorrowful place 
to visit, and the writings upon the stones tell pathetic stories. 
Many of those that here find graves have lost their lives by 
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wreck on the coast or have been killed in engagements with 
the Chinese, and the monuments have been raised to their 
memories by brother officers and shipmates. But the most pa- 
thetic of all these monuments are the wooden crosses and 
ships’ wheels that the skilful ship’s carpenter has deftly and lov- 
ingly carved, the crew being too poor to provide other memen- 
toes. 
Though many nationalities are represented in the city, its 
society is eminently English. There are few American residents, 
probably not more than twenty-five or thirty, and but one Ame- 
rican house—this a large one, however. There are possibly a 
thousand Englishmen, many Germans, Portuguese, Spaniards, 
some few Japanese and Armenians, many Parsees and Indians, in 
addition to a great Chinese community. 

If one is not sufficiently familiar with ethnological science to 
enable him to distinguish the members of one Indian race from 
those of another, he can always pick out a Parsee by the style of 
hat he wears. It starts vertically from the head for an inch 
or so, then turns abruptly back at an angle of sixty degrees, 
and so runs on the anterior portion for seven or eight inches, 
when it is suddenly cut off at right angles, which makes the pos- 
terior portion, which is parallel with the face, only about three 
or four inches long. The top is left open, save that inside and 
directly upon the head rest several folds of silk. Were not the 
hat itself made of purple silk it would look for all the world like 
an old-time coal-scuttle. 

A Parsee never smokes—this is a matter of religion with him 
—but he enjoys a long glass of brandy-and-soda. As the Jews 
have come to be regarded, so the Parsees, one and all, are re- 
puted rich. Let one dress as meanly as he may, still he is re- 
puted to have money. They are the Jews of the East. Their 
native home is Persia, though for a thousand years but few have 
lived there. They have made a home for themselves in and 
about Bombay, but many are scattered in towns throughout the 
whole coast from Corea to Arabia. Their religion is not the re- 
ligion of India—neither Brahmanism nor Buddhism—but the an- 
cient religion of Persia as given to the Persians by that highly 
mythical personage, Zoroaster, and set forth in the Zend-Avesta. 

. Men of three distinct nationalities perform the police duty. 
Some few are Englishmen, many are Chinese, but by far the 
greater number are Sikhs. These latter make the best policemen 
in the world. Tall, agile, graceful, athletic, the Sikh is not 
afraid of a fight, but on occasion will arrest any man, be he the 
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biggest, burliest, roughest kind of a sailor. The general calm 
repose of his face, his noble carriage, the military air with which 
he paces his beat with shouldered musket, seem to show that he 
has a soul worthy of more exalted duty; yet there are none in 
Hong-Kong that are not policemen. It is with stoical indiffer- 
ence the Sikh leads a Chinaman to the place where the crime was 
committed—some petty larceny—sets him in the stocks, hangs a 
board about his neck whereon the story of his crime is set forth 


in the Chinese character, and, never exchanging a word with his - 


prisoner, paces before him from six o’clock to six o’clock. It is 
a severe punishment to the Chinaman to be thus held up and the 
tale of his offence told to a gaping, curious crowd, many of whom 
he knows to be no better, and some few he recognizes far worse 
than himself. 

As the roads, with two or three exceptions, run either up or 
down hill, there are few horses and carriages, probably not a 
dozen in the whole place. The ordinary means of conveyance 
are jinrikshas and sedan-chairs. The jinriksha looks very much 
like an overgrown baby-coach, or an undergrown two-wheeled 
doctor’s carriage with a man instead of a horse in the shafts. In 
many Chinese towns, and in Shanghai also, a curious sort of 
wheelbarrow having a squealing, whistling wheel—for it is rarely 
lubricated—is in ordinary use as a conveyance; and it is a re- 
markable fact that the barrow-man prides himself on his social posi- 
tion, holding the jinriksha coolie in contempt, because in his 
eyes the latter placed himself on the level of the brute in that he 
_ pulls a carriage like a horse. There are not many of these jin- 
rikshas in the island, the hilly roads making them a dangerous 
sort of vehicle, and the few there are, barring private ones, are 
quite mean-looking. The coolies that draw them, and the chair- 
coolies also, finding an intoxicated sailor wandering about, will 
follow him for hours through the streets, and in the end have 
him arrested, laying a claim to so many hours’ fare. 

The sedan-chairs, at least those in use by the Chinese—the 
foreigners having made several alterations for the better in 
those they use—are much like the ancient sedans of Europe, save 
that they are carried directly upon the shoulders, thus giving the 
Occupants rather an exalted position and a broad view of the 
surrounding country. If the poles are long and springy, and the 
coolies know how to walk in unison, as they generally do, the 
motion is pleasant ; but if the coolies fail to keep step the motion 
becomes jerky and not agreeable. The chair in use by the for- 
eigner—the private chair—is supplied with a movable top having 
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both bamboo shades and oil-cloth curtains to shield the occupant 
from the rays of the sun and to ward off the rain. The seat and 
the foot-rest swing upon straps from the poles; the back is also 
movable, so that when the occupant stretches out the chair fits 
him in every part. The coolies are provided with uniforms, 
generally white trimmed with rows of colored braids, the style 
of decoration showing by whom the coolies are employed. 
Often the wide, flowing sleeves are embellished with the name of 
the master, or as near as his name can be got in the Chinese 
character. 

Perhaps the most grotesque, and, were it not for its solemnity, 
I might say the most amusing sight also, is a foreign funeral. A 
hearse leads the van; then, if the route be a level way, a carriage 
or so, followed by a line of jinrikshas and chairs—all sorts of 
jinrikshas, all sorts of chairs: private jinrikshas, private chairs ; 
outside jinrikshas, painted in green, having large numbers on the 
sides; outside chairs with green oil-cloth tops, having large 
numbers on their sides; high chairs, low chairs; chairs with 
tops, chairs without tops; bamboo chairs; chairs with swinging 
seats—followed by a few walking friends of the deceased, make 
up this procession on its way to Happy Valley. 

A Chinese funeral is altogether a different affair. If the 
Chinaman was poor, four coolies carry upon their shoulders the 
cumbrous coffin, made of four heavy slabs of wood five or six 
inches thick—each slab having a half-round side, thus a cross 
section of the coffin would show a quarter-foil. Preceding this 
a band of barefoot coolies with screeching fifes, tom-toms, and 
crashing cymbals; following it the chair (empty) he’ is sup- 
posed to have used whenhe travelled in the Middle Flowery 
Kingdom. I say “supposed,” because the chair is generally a 
hired one. On either side of the coffin and the chair the family 
and the mourners—the latter also hired—dressed in sackcloth 
(white muslin, which, to avoid expense, is often in a single piece 
and by some mysterious process is wrapped about each and 
every one of them) and with wildly dishevelled hair, giving vent 
to the most lugubrious sobs and howls, each supported by two 
coolies, who seem to be making strenuous efforts to keep them 
from falling flat upon their faces and easing themselves of their 
superabundant sorrow by kicking. 

The club is almost exclusively composed of the English and 
American part of the community. There is also a German club, 
whose building of brown-stone and fancy brick is much hand- 
somer than that of the English, and contains a fine little theatre 
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in which good music is often heard. But it is at the English 
club-house most of the men of the community meet, pass the 
news of the day, and occasionally do a big business transaction 
outside of regular business hours. It has a large and good 
library, and the tables of its reading-room are supplied with the 
newspapers of the world, the pictorial weeklies, and the English 
magazines—none of the American. 

Meeting here so frequently members of the community, one 
comes to know many of them more or less intimately and learns 
the little pursuits they take pleasure in following. Almost asa 
matter of course a large number are eager hunters of Chinese 
old china, much money being in this way given for old cracked 
blue-and-white ware. Some are interested in bric-d-brac of all 
kinds having the least Japanese or Chinese flavor—“ gods,” 
bronzes, brasses, old armor, swords, bows and arrows, curious 
silk robes, etc. The collecting of shells is prosecuted with in. 
terest, and many new species are found in Hong-Kong and the 
islands near by. Shells curiously carved with Chinese figures 
of men and women are displayed for sale in the shops. Often 
while the bivalve still occupies it the Chinese place little brass 
“gods” of about an inch in length within the shell, which, act- 
ing as an irritant, causes the occupant to pour out a liquid, which 
in time, hardening, fastens the gods to the shell, showing them in 
bas-relief in natural pearl. Nature also at times performs curi- 
ous freaks with the shell. A fish is caught by the bivalve, the 
nacre is poured about it, and, hardening, the fish shows in relief, 
held to the shell by a mass of covering pearl. These latter shells 
are rare and valuable. Those beautiful pieces of amber that we 
sometimes see, in which a fly or other insect has unluckily and 


suddenly been imprisoned and so has remained for years in per- 


fect preservation, are made artificially by the artful Chinaman. 
Not knowing this, one is readily deceived when he goes to buy, 
and is more likely to get the artificially made specimens than the 
natural, though the artificial is true amber and the insect a per- 
fect fly or spider, or whatever it may be, placed within in such a 
way as not to be told from nature’s own handiwork. 

The climate of Hong-Kong is tropical, but the thermometer 
shows neither extreme heat nor extreme cold. In summer the 
mercury rarely rises above 85° and in winter rarely falls below 
45°; but as the atmosphere is laden with moisture, it feels as 
though the mercury ranged from 150° in mid-summer to o° in 
mid-winter—at any rate, it is hot in August, and an overcoat or 
a cheerful grate-fire of Nagasaki soft coal is a pleasant thing to 
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have in December. I am not sure this climate is as enervating 
as that of some of own cities, yet one will have to live inita 
long time before he feels fully acclimatized. The people dress 
for it, wearing white in the summer months, with a coat that 
buttons to the throat, broad-brimmed sun-hats, and umbrellas. 
The glare of the sunlight on the yellow roads has a deleterious 
effect upon the eyes, and many people suffer from cataract. Al- 
though affection of the eyes is common in Asia (principally 
ophthalmia among the natives, caused by flies that fringe the 
eyelids while the person is asleep), cataract may be no more 
prevalent in Hong-Kong than in other cities of the world, but 
in the limited community the attention is attracted to it, and 
as a preventive almost all wear darkened glasses. Notwithstand- 
ing the August heat, and although brandy-and-water is taken 
almost continually and is considered a cooling drink, there 
is no such thing as “sun-stroke.” Hong-Kong is the Island of 
Sweet Waters, and its water is of the best in the world, clear as 
crystal and as cold and sparkling ; yet there is many a man in the 
city that has- never tasted the water without its being largely 
diluted with Lafitte or good old Glenlivet. There is a supersti- 
tion, held even by the intelligent classes, that death is somewhere 
hidden away in it unless exorcised by the “ spirits of Bordeaux.” 

But it is not the thermometer that interests the people: the 
barometer is the instrument they keep their eye on. They 
glance at the barometer as people elsewhere glance at the clock, 
merely through force of habit. The island of Luzon is the hot- 
bed of typhoons, and in the summer of 1881 probably no less 
than ten telegrams came to Hong-Kong from Manila, each stat- 
ing that a typhoon was raging about Luzon. Of these ten 
typhoons Hong-Kong got the “tail end” of no less than three. 
When these telegrams arrive the weather-wise keep a strict 
watch upon the signs and portents; and as the wind rises, the 
sky changing to a leaden hue and taking on a greasy look, the 
barometer rapidly falling, the typhoon-gun at the harbor-mas- 
ter’s office is discharged. Then the steamers in harbor get 
under full steam, the sailing ships place out extra anchors fore 
and aft, the small boats and sampans hurry away to safe bays 
beyond the hills of the mainland. Ashore the flag-poles are 
lowered, typhoon-bars are placed at the closed windows, and 
everything got in readiness for a gale that frequently fails to 
come with much force—not with such force as “the stranger 
within the gates” expects and wants to see, and, seeing once, 
never wants to see again. 
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Wyndham Street is the only road leading to the “ peak,” all 
other roads running up the hill either swerving after a short dis- 
tance and winding about the mountain, or converging into this 
one and so continuing on up. There is some talk of building a 
tramway from the city to the mountain-top, but as yet it is only 
a possibility of the future. There is some’doubt whether such a 
road would pay, since it is more novel to go up a mountain seated 
in a sedan-chair borne on the shoulders of stalwart coolies than 
to take a tramcar and be hauled up by a stationary engine. It 
requires four coolies to carry one up, good walkers making the 
highest point in thirty-five minutes; but if the coolies are hired 
and the occupant of the chair be a stranger there is much more 
hard breathing on the part of the coolies than is necessary, which 
is a strong hint to an impressionable heart to order to be set 
down while they rest a little. 

If one does not mind exertion it is well to walk, for then he 
has a better opportunity to observe the varied scenery and can 
loiter on the way as much as he pleases. And it is well worth 
the loitering, for the whole mountain-side for a third of its height 
is laid out into a beautiful garden where bloom all the rich and 
rare flora of the tropics. The road for some distance is paved 
with concrete and on either side lined with curious trees, pro- 
minent among which are bastard banyans, a common tree in the 
country. Between the trees, growing from the dank grass, and 
hanging from the crevices in the gray rocks forming the sides 
of the way, are ferns of a thousand kinds. Peeping out from 
among these ferns, struggling for a share of the almost hidden 
sunlight, are flowers innumerable. The pathway has many turns 
and angles, every turn disclosing new and unexpected beauties. 
Beyond the rocks and ferns on either side of the road low walls 
topped with iron railings enclose the most beautiful botanical 
garden in the East, containing many strange and rare trees and 
a banyan so truly magnificent as to be at once the pride of Hong- 
Kong and the envy of all the world beside. In more than one 
respect is it a curious tree; there never yet was a stranger pass- 
ing under its shade that did not mentally ask why its boughs 
were so propped with poles. Everybody knows what a banyan- 
tree is, and expects to see many limbs hanging from its branches, 
entering the ground; yet, when people do see those of this tree, 
for a moment or so they take them for props. The reason of this 
is that when the root first reaches the ground it is encased in 
bamboos, so that when it is strong and hardy and the casings re- 
moved it is as straight as an arrow. Of a dozen or more roots 
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that the tree has, but one is crooked and gnarled. These gar- 
dens are delightful places for walks in the summer’s twilight, 
when the band of the Royal Enniskillen Fusiliers is playing soft 
music. Beyond the gardens the road reaches a point from which 
the harbor with its ships and the black-tiled houses of all Hong- 
Kong lay spread out below one. From this point onward to the 
peak this grand picture, either wholly or in part, is ever pre- 
sent. Over towards the left a large part of the hillside is so 
dotted with white that it. looks like a great cemetery; but the 
white objects, that in the distance appear so like marble slabs and 
tombstones, are but the linen garments of the people the wash- 
men have spread out to whiten in the sunlight. It is not a tem- 
porary feature of the landscape ; the linen is always there, giving 
to the hillside the appearance of a graveyard, and far beyond 
hangs suspended in the quiet air the black smoke from the foun- 
dries at Wanchai. A sinuous road winding in and about the 
hills, and running ona level for some three or four miles, is the 
justly-celebrated Kennedy Road, built a third of the way up the 
mountain and named after a former governor at whose instance 
it was built. It is the promenade of the community, and on Sun. 
day afternoons it is filled with ladies and gentlemen, children 
with their ahmas, and with a large sprinkling of gaudily-clothed 
Chinese. Afar on the glistening water a great steamer may be 
seen slowly moving into the harbor, and here, running close into 
the shore, is a white bark with all sail set and bellying to the 
breeze, forming a delightful picture in the deep blue of the water; 
and as her helm is put hard down, her snow-white sails idly flap 
and chafe against the masts as she comes round for the opposite 
tack, and for an instant the rays of the powerful sun are re- 
flected far up the mountain from her polished guns. As we 
turn from this charming scene from around the hill come the 
hurried tramp of many feet, and a line of chairs, each carried by 
four coolies, suddenly swings by and vanishes down the hill. It 
is then we realize that the way is steep and that it is a far easier 
matter to get down from, than to get up to, the peak; but when 
at length the peak is reached it fully pays one for his unwonted 
exertions. 

It is a green island, this of Hong-Kong, filled with many rare 
trees and shrubs. Yet when it was ceded to the English it was as 
barren as the other islands about it ; but since then they have been 
planting it with trees, till now it is a mass of gorgeous tropical 
flora. There is no autumn on this island nor winter; there is 
not that exquisite variety of color in the foliage that autumn 
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gives, nor that bleakness that winter brings; but all the year 
round there is a freshness and greenness truly enchanting. As 
no rude sportsman is allowed to fire a gun upon the island, the 
birds are at peace for all time. They seem to be conscious that 
they are safe, and as you pass along their melodies are always 
with you. Apparently there is no migration among them, for all 
the year round the air is filled with their vigorous songs. It is 
the isle of fragrant streams, and in June, when the atmosphere 
is heavy with the scent of the flowers and foliage, many small 
streams, gathering strength and volume from the rains, come 
tumbling down the mountain, and the air is filled with the sound 
of rushing waters. And in this month of June, too, the clouds 
seem to approach nearer the earth, wrapping the “peak” and 
the peaks of the adjacent mountains in dense fogs till the morn. 
ing sun mounting upward drives them away, when they collect 
in the gaps of the mountains, like huge rolls of fleecy white cot- 
ton, lifting and moving so gradually that they seem to repose 
there for days together. Often these same clouds that thus en. 
wrap the peak for a change of scene descend upon the harbor, 
blotting from sight all vestige of the shipping, save that from the 
hills the tops of the masts may be seen protruding from the up- 
per strata of fog like so many stake-buoys from the surface of a 
river. But for these there is nothing to show that ships are 
within this slowly-moving vapor, save that as one looks there is 
perhaps a soft, silvery sound borne by the gentle breeze far up 
the mountain, and directly from all parts of the harbor, from the 
hoarse bell of a steamer to the high jingling bell of a bark, “ eight 
bells” chimes from out the fog. 

Yet with all its beauty one soon grows tired of Hong-Kong. 
In a week or so one has seen all there is to see, the novelty has 
worn off, and a sense of being in a manner imprisoned begins to 
grow upon him. He feels that he is on an island from which 
without much effort there is no getting away. He can make a 
short run over to Macao or go off to Canton, but the beauty of 
the one, the strangeness and novelty of the other, soon pall upon 
him and fail to bring any sensation other than weariness. He 
cannot travel into the interior of the country; he must stay by 
that great highway of China, the water; and at night, as he lies 
thinking of this state of things, most likely, a whistle in the harbor 
changes his whole current of thought. He know it is but a 
steamer’s whistle, yet its sound transports him to home; he sees 
the green fields, the waving corn, the luscious fruit in the gar- 
dens, and near by the fleeing train rattling o’er the track and 
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vanishing in the long perspective of the rails. In the morning 
he is suffering from “ homesickness,” which in a few weeks passes 
away, and he settles down for a secluded life in Hong-Kong, but 
ever looking forward to the time when he shall go home. 





KATHARINE. 


A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 


ForTY years ago there was still remaining in the heart of one 
of our Eastern cities an old family graveyard, a relic of colonial 
times. Originally it had been a long way out of town, but the 
city, which in its infancy clustered all in a heap about what are 
at present busy and bustling wharves lined with the steamboats 
that have replaced the sloops and other primitive river craft, had 
climbed up the hills, cut away the woods, and laid out streets 
through what were once open meadows or the grounds sur- 
rounding the country-seats of the old colonial aristocracy. The 
general burying-grounds, belonging to the various religious de- 
nominations, lay beside each other on one of the many hills on 
which the town was built, and were still beyond the limits of the 

city proper, yet so little beyond that already there was talk of 
buying cemetery grounds some miles farther off and removing 
them altogether. But this private burial-place, the property of 
an old Dutch family now nearly extinct, still held its own, though 
for many years no interment had taken place there. Its owners, 
two maiden sisters, Katharine and Elizabeth Overbeck—Aunt 
Katy and Aunt Leespat the generation next younger than them- 
selves called them—had turned deaf ears to all proposals to buy 
and alter the disposition of the grounds. Reasoning with them 
having proved useless, the affair was by general consent allowed 
to wait the limit of their lives for its final settlement, when the 
next heir promised himself to turn an honest penny and oblige 
his neighbors. 

Meanwhile the town had grown up all about it. Streets ran 
past two sides of its time-stained wooden palings ; at one end was 
a blacksmith’s forge, with its resounding anvil and its heart of 
glowing coals; on a fourth side a long, rambling brick house, 
two of whose lower windows gave directly on the untrimmed 
grass and rank burdocks of the graveyard. Another small and 
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high window looked into it from the kitchen, built on at the back 
years after the erection of the main structure. 

When she climbed up on the table which stood under this 
window Kitty Danforth could just see the fence which enclosed, 
in the upper end of the burying-ground, two graves, set apart 
from the others for some reason which she could not divine. 
The long, grassy space with its defaced and darkened grave. 
stones, on many of which the names were half obliterated, the 
weeds growing high and rank about them, the few trees near 
the street, had a sort of fascination for her which was quite un- 
mixed with fear or with any sentiment of respect for the dead. 
More than once she had escaped out of the low windows of the 
long dining and sitting room, when they stood open in the sum. 
mer time, and enjoyed a good romp in and out among the tombs 


before she was discovered and brought back. “ You ought to- 


be ashamed to be racing like that over dead people,” was said 
to her at such times, to which Kitty answered: “Do you think 
they care?” And when, after her school-days began, her play- 
mates, coming down the hill with her in the late afternoons, 
would sometimes say, “I should not like to live so close beside 
a graveyard; don’t it make you afraid to go to sleep in the 
dark?” Kitty would open wondering eyes. “I am never afraid 
of anything,” she said. “And after people are dead what can 
they do to you?” 

Kitty was now seven years old, and already her great plea- 
sures were to read and to romp, as her mother and Aunt Re- 
becca Forrest declared, the one in a prophetic spirit and a some- 
what querulous, old-maidish tone, and the other with a sense that 
although little girls should not be quite so much like boys, yet 
there was still abundant time for better things. 

“That child is a perfect tomboy, Eliza,” Aunt Rebecca said 
one day when she saw her flying headlong down the hill on her 
way from school, leading a shouting troop behind her. “She 
ought be made to behave herself.” 

“ Kitty,” said Mrs. Danforth, turning to the child as she came 
in with her cheeks red, her dark eyes shining, and her hair ina 
tumble under her loosened hood, “how often have I told you not 
to run so in the street? Little girls should walk and act like 
ladies.” 

“ And not scream like hawks,” added Aunt Rebecca, “nor 
turn in their toes like parrots. Just see how she stands!” 

“IT had -to run,” said Kitty, between explanation and indig- 
nation. “We were all Indians, and my name is Thayandanagea, 
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and I was running the gauntlet. And I had to turn my toes 
in, too, for all Indians do. The book I read last night said 
so.” 

“Well, Thayandanagea,” answered her mother, smiling, 
“when you come into the wigwam: you must remember to turn 
them out again and to knock the snow off out on the stoop. 
Go back into the hall and take off your hood and your rubbers, 
and come and sit down to your patchwork. You have hardly 
time to make your block before tea.” 

To make a block every afternoon had been Kitty’s daily ob- 
ligation for more than two years; there was always one lying 
ready for her on the top of mother’s work-basket, neatly turned 
down and basted for her overhand seam, when she came in from 
school. She had a great pile of them in the under-drawer of 
the high red bureau with brass handles which stood in the 
corner of the sitting-room, beside the door which opened into 
the hall. Sometimes she spread them all out on the rag carpet, 
with empty spaces as big as themselves between them, to see 
how many quilts they would make when they were joined, and 
also in the hope’ of beguiling from mother those stories of the 
past in which Kitty delighted, and which the sight of the bright 
bits of chintz was always likely to evoke. Her patchwork was 
a sort of family history to Kitty, and much more interesting in 
that light than in the plodding business of making the separate 
blocks. That one with the turkey-red ground, spotted with 
tiny green and yellow roses, which she always put in the centre, 
was made of a scrap of the dress mother wore when she was 
taken, at six months old, to assist at Aunt Jane Richards’ wed- 
ding. Aunt Jane was father’s aunt, having been grandfather 
Danforth’s sister, but she was mother’s godmother as well—a 
degree of relationship which it puzzled Kitty mightily to un- 
derstand. 

“ What made her your godmother ?” she asked one day. 

“Oh! she stood for me when I was baptized,” replied her 
mother. ; 

“But I haven’t any godmother. Why don’t everybody have 
one? And what is it to be baptized? Have I been?” 

“Yes,” said her mother; “and a fine squalling you made 
about it, too. I had to take you out of church directly it was 
over.” 

“Oh!” said Kitty, with a gleam of intelligence, “I suppose 
this,is the mark of it.” And she turned up her sleeve to look at 
around white scar above her elbow. “I thought the doctor did 
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that in the house for fear of small-pox. And why hadn't I a 
godmother ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Danforth, laughing, “it wasn’t your bap- 
tism that made that scar. And you have no godmother because 
we are Methodists.” 

“ But how did you get one? Isn’t Aunt Jane a Methodist 
too?” 

“Now she is, but when I was a baby all our folks were Epis. 
copalians, and Aunt Jane too.” 

“TI don’t understand at all,” said Kitty, “What is an Epis- 
copalian, and why do they have them? Do Episcopalian little 
girls have them now? I never heard of anybody’s godmother 
except yours.” 

“Qh! it is their nonsense,” said her mother, “and their hold- 
ing on to old Catholic mummeries and superstitions.” 

Kitty had never yet got beyond that point in the solution of 
the mystery, and had many speculations about it in her small 
head whenever Aunt Jane came down the hill to pay her fort- 
nightly visit, arrayed in black silk, laid across her thin and nar. 
row chest in a multiplicity of folds, at the meeting of which 
showed, ever since her widowhood, her chemisette of crinkly 
white crépe. Kitty’s memory did not recall Aunt Jane before 
her widowhood, although one of the ineffaceable recollections of 
her own short past was of a walk up the long Hawk Street hill— 
which still looked endless and dangerously steep to her childish 
eyes—holding on to father’s forefinger, and of seeing in the par- 
lor at Aunt Jane’s, after that walk was ended, a long red box 
in which Uncle Richard Richards was lying with a silver 
dollar over each eye. 

Nowadays she sometimes climbed the same hill when she 
went with her mother on alternate Fridays to see Aunt Jane. 
Mrs. Danforth was a home-keeping body and seldom went out 
of her own door on week-days except to pay these visits, and to 
go to class-meeting every Wednesday afternoon at three o'clock. 
Kitty had once accompanied her to class in a little room which 
adjoined the larger one where Sunday-school was held, and into 
which a narrow flight of uncarpeted stairs led down from the 
church above. The minister was sitting at a small table with 
_ his back to these stairs when Mrs. Danforth and Kitty entered, 
and perhaps a dozen women sat with sober, unsmiling faces on 
the narrow bench which ran round three sides of the room. 
The minister started a hymn, which the class-members took up in 
more or less mysical voices. Kitty for the first time heard her 
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mother try to sing, in a thin, weak voice which did not keep the 
tune at all, but went off in little, unexpected squeaks where the 
lines ended. Then the minister prayed, and afterwards the 
women rose, one after the other, beginning at his left hand, and 
made speeches of varying lengths which were both unintelli- 
gible and uninteresting to Kitty, whose mind, ever since she be- 
gan to see what was going on, had been filled with the thought 
that mother’s turn would soon come, and with wondering what 
she would say and how she would say it, and whether the minis- 
ter would call her sister, as he did the others.. When at last she 
felt her mother rising from her place, and looked up under her 
bonnet, she saw a faint flush on the cheeks usually so colorless 
and yet so bright, and heard her say in a tone not much above 
her breath that she “ felt to bless the Lord for what he had done 
for her soul.” Kitty suddenly felt herself grow hot from head 
to foot with an unaccountable shame, and a burning wish that 
mother wouldn’t talk out so before all those people. And, al- 
most before her wish was fully formed, Mrs. Danforth sat down 
again, having made the shortest and lowest-toned recital of her 
“experience” of any person present. Class, Kitty learned after- 
wards, was the most disagreeable to her mother of all her re- 
ligious duties, and the only one which she recognized as impos- 
ing on her any obligation to speak in meeting. She never again 
took her little daughter with her, nor, indeed, would the child 
have been willing to go. Her curiosity had been fully and un- 
pleasantly satisfied the first time. 

Going to Aunt Jane’s was quite another matter. It was a 
pleasure she did not always share with her mother, chiefly be- 
cause she had to miss afternoon school whenever she did so—a 
circumstance which made it all the pleasanter as often as it hap- 
pened. Friday-afternoon school was a weariness to Kitty. It 
always ended in a mysterious exercise in which all the boys and 
girls were kept standing for an hour in front of their, benches, 
repeating certain strange formulas which Kitty knew, years 
after, must have belonged to the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism. She never succeeded in retaining any of it in her me- 
mory, but had to be prompted every time to each word by little 
Miss Merrifield, who complained much of her stupidity in this 
regard. “It is no great matter,” said Mrs. Danforth once in. 
Kitty’s hearing, after the usual complaint had been made at the: 
time of paying the quarterly bill; “I am not anxious to have 
her learn the Presbyterian catechism.” Perhaps she took Kitty 
with her all the more frequently after that. At least the child 
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thought so, and felt in consequence a certain disrespectful grati. 
tude to the catechism. 

Aunt Jane Richards lived in a white two-story, clap-boarded 
house with solid green shutters, a low stoop painted yellow, and 
a green door with a brass knocker. Since her husband’s death 
another old lady had come to live with her, and the two kept 
house all alone, without a servant, although Aunt Jane owned 
this house and others besides it and had money in the bank. She 
had it also in a box in the mahogany bureau which stood in the 
passage between her bed-room and the parlor. Kitty knew that, 
because she had seen her go there to get out the silver dollar 
she gave her last New Year’s day. She had wondered at the 
time if it were one of those she had seen on Uncle Richard’s 
dead eyes, but had concluded that those were in all probability 
buried with him. Kitty liked old Mrs. Armstrong, with her 
square, mild, wrinkled face enclosed in a frilled cap tied under 
her chin, better than she liked Aunt Jane, whose face was thin, 
her forehead puckered, her nose sharp, and her eyes small and 
bright. But she liked her pretty well, too, and delighted in go- 
ing down-stairs with her into the kitchen, and sitting perched up 
in the high window-seat beside the cat to watch the process of 
putting the pan of raised biscuits into the oven and waiting for 
them to come out again, high and brown and hot, ready to be 
eaten with butter, and smoked beef, and cheese, and quince pre- 
serves. The warm milk and water which Kitty called tea never 
looked so nice as when she drank it out of Aunt Jane’s thin, pink 
china cups, though it often tasted better. And she liked better 
than all to sit on her carpeted stool on the rug behind the high, 
polished wood stove, reading, while mother, with blue ribbons in 
her lace cap, stitched a wristband by the window, and the two 
old ladies in their black haircloth rockers, knitting in hand, 
talked with her about the next conference, or the visit of the 
presiding elder, or the new minister’s family, and other things of 
the sort that Kitty’s ear was familiar with, though her mind was 
indifferent to them. 

There were not many books at Aunt Jane’s, and not very in- 
teresting ones as a rule; but all books were agreeable to Kitty, 
though some were undeniably more agreeable than others. 
What she read there oftenest was an old copy of Fox’s Martyrs 
with leather covers and woodcuts and queer f’s, and some of the 
pages discolored with water and others entirely missing. The 
horrors described in it made Kitty tremble, although she had 
said truly that she was never afraid of anything. She asked her 
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mother once why people did such wicked things to other peo- 
ple, though how they could bear to do it was more puzzling to 
her still. She was told in answer that it was done by Catholics 
to punish Protestants, “‘ people who believe as we do,” for not 
believing otherwise. “Believing what?” asked Kitty. “ No- 
body could make me say I believed a thing if I didn’t—no, not 
if they made me drink water until I burst.” That was the 
torture which had struck most forcibly her young imagina- 
tion. 

Within the last few months there had been a change in the 
Danforth household. The maid-of-all-work whom Kitty remem- 
bered from her infancy, who had, indeed, come to Mrs. Danforth 
in the early days of her marriage, and rocked the cradles and 
wept beside the coffins of the two children who preceded Kitty, 
had at last gone away to a home of her own, having married a 
Scotch baker with three grown-up sons. The history of this 
maid, partly known and partly fancied, was also one of the trea- 
sures of the little girl’s memory. Her thoughts often went back, 
in her solitary playtimes in the garret on rainy days, to the time 
when Margaret, then a child not much older than herself, was 
left fatherless and motherless to fall into the hands of old Mrs. 
Daniel, down on the Nazareth road below the city, by whom she 
had been cruelly ill-used and despoiled of the little that had been 
left her by her parents. In Kitty’s fancy Mrs. Daniel was a sort 
of fabulous monster, an ogress tempered by the Biblical asso- 
ciations connected with her name. “Only,” she said to herself, 
“it was Margaret who was in the den, and Mrs. Daniel fed her 
to the lions.” 

“ After my mother’s death,” the girl had once said to her, “I 
never had a friend nor heard a kind word until I came into this 
house.” 

And now, although she had gone out of it, she was still not 
faraway. From the parlor windows Kitty could look straight 
down Hubbell’s Alley, at the end of which, behind a grass-plot 
and one or two young trees, was the one-story double wooden 
house, painted yellow, in one half of which Margaret now worked 
harder than ever for her new master. Sometimes, but not often, 
Kitty was allowed to pay her a visit on Saturday alternoons, and 
enjoyed herself much, curled up on the chintz-covered lounge 
reading Dombey and Son, of which the successive numbers, in yel- 
low paper covers, lay on the little table where Margaret’s ready- 
made sons had left them. But she ran home when John came 
in to his supper—the big, burly man with red whiskers dusty 
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with flour, a general mealiness, indeed, pervading him from head 
to foot. ; 

“I think he is cross to Margaret,” Kitty told her mother, who 
sighed and said she feared there was trouble in store for the poor 
wife. 

“She certainly won’t have much difficulty now in keeping 
her vow,” she added, “ nor much merit either.” 

Margaret’s vow! That also belonged to Kitty’s bits of know- 
ledge. The girl had been converted and joined the church a 
year or two after coming to Mrs. Danforth, at the same time, in 
fact, with her mistress ; and when the new down-town church had 
been started, with Kitty’s father as chief contributor and most 
zealous promoter, Margaret had determined to give all she could 
save from her wages into the sinking-fund, and vowed that she 
would never again buy a silk dress until the building was out of 
debt. She had a stiff black silk at the time, and a watch with a 
thin gold chain which had been her father’s, and which old Mrs. 
Daniel had surrendered to her when, before her death, conscience 
made her send for the girl and ask pardon for the worse than 
cruelties inflicted upon her in her youth. She looked very nice, 

‘Kitty thought, when she sat in the pew on Sundays. 

‘““Now she will earn no more,” said Mrs. Danforth, “and 
John Marshall will drink up all that might be saved. If she 
manages to get a clean calico to wear to church after what she 
has are worn out she will be lucky. What possessed her to 
marry that drunken old Scotchman is beyond me!” 

Her place had been taken by another Margaret—Mag Ban- 
nan, Kitty called her—the first Irish girl she had ever seen. 
What rosy cheeks she had, and what shining rows of teeth; what 
curling lashes fringed her gray eyes, and what waves of black 
hair rolled behind her ears! Kitty liked to lookat her, and to hear 
her sing as she went about her work. Once, when all the rest of 
the folks had gone to evening prayer-meeting, the girl had sung 
her a long ballad about “ Alonzo the brave and the fair Imogen,” 
which went far towards altering the child’s opinion that there 
was nothing to be afraid of in living so near to graves. When 
she was alone at night afterwards she sometimes thought of it 
and kept her sleepy eyes fixed on the lamp, lest it should burn 
blue and betray the presence of a ghost. But still she was more 
curious than afraid. 

It was now the eve of Christmas—a day to which Kitty had 
never been taught to attach any special importance. For her 
there were but three great days in all the year: Fourth of July, 
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when the ringing of bells wakened her at dawn, and cannons 
roared, drums beat, soldiers passed, and father took her at night 
to see the fireworks in the Capitol Park; Thanksgiving, with its 
turkey and pumpkin-pies and company to dinner; and New 
Year's, when she hung up her stocking and found it in the morn- 
ing full of candies, with one of Aunt Anne’s olékoeks in the toe, 
and when there were callers until bed-time, and a table spread 
with fruit-cake and nuts and oranges in a corner of the parlor. 
But with Christmas she had, as yet, no associations. To-night 
Margaret was putting her to bed—a task usually performed by 
her mother or Aunt Rebecca Forrest. But mother was busy this 
evening, and Aunt Rebecca was away on a visit. 

“She has gone to Orange County,” explained Kitty to the 
maid, as she sat on grandmother’s chest behind the dumb-stove 
which brought up a little heat from the fire down-stairs—“ to 
Orange County, to visit our relations. I don’t know if that is 
where oranges come from, but I suppose so. We have a great 
many relations there, for mother’s grandfather was brought 
there when he was a little boy no bigger than me. His father 
and mother had come away from France because they were 
Huguenots.” Kitty made three syllables of the word and sound- 
ed both of the final letters. 

“And what are Huguenots?” asked Margaret, all attention. 

“Protestants, don’t you know? Just as we are. The Catho- 
lics were very wicked and wouldn’t let them stay at home.” 

“Sure, you come honestly by the black drop,” said Mar- 
garet, pulling off Kitty’s shoe, “if it’s been in the family all that 
time.” 

“The black drop! What is that?” 

“It’s only a way I have of speaking, honey,” replied the girl, 
bethinking herself. ‘“ And what are you going to do to-mor- 
row?” 

“ Just what we did to-day, I suppose. Why?” 

“And won’t you go to church?” 

“To-morrow will be Tuesday,” said Kitty. ‘“ People don’t 
go to church on Tuesdays.” 

“Not on Christmas? Troth, then, it’s haythens ye are, and 
not Christians at all.” 

“Why,” said Kitty, “do Irish people go to church on Christ- 
mas? Are you going? How can you, when it’s ironing-day ?” 

“’Deed I am, then, before daylight. I hope there'll be a 
moon, for it’s dark the streets will be at four o’clock !”’ 

“Mag,” said Kitty, “you have to sleep in this room while 
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Aunt Rebecca’s gone. Mother said so. Wake me up and take 
me with you to-morrow morning. I don’t know how the moon 
looks on the snow ; I always have to go to bed at seven o'clock.” 

“ The mistress ’ud be angry,” said Margaret. 

“No, she wouldn’t,” protested Kitty. ‘“ You could wrap me 
up and put on my rubbers.” 

“I'd be afraid, then,” said the girl; “and besides, you’d be 
too sleepy. It’s hard enough to get you up at seven o'clock, let 
alone four.” And she lifted Kitty up and deposited her in the 
high bed as she spoke. 

“ Mag,” the child went on, as the blankets were tucked about 
her, “ what is Christmas, anyway?” 

“ Sure, it’s our Lord’s birthday. Didn't you know that? Go 
to sleep now; the mistress’ll think I’m never coming down to the 
dishes!” 

“ The Lord’s birthday!” thought Kitty, as she lay awake in 
the dark. She had had a birthday herself last Friday, when mo- 
ther had given her seven little slaps and a new red merino dress, 
and father seven great kisses and seven new copper cents. Pen- 
nies Kitty called them, just as she called twenty-five of them 
two shillings, and the little silver piece which mother had offered 
‘to exchange for six of them, if she would put it in her tin sav- 
ings-bank, a sixpence. Kitty had declined the silver, for she sel- 
dom had money to spend, and her soul had for days past been 
hungering for Goody Twoshoes and the Babes in the Wood, of which 
she had read and re-read the first pages as they lay displayed in 
the toy-shop window. Four of her pennies went for them, and 
one for one of Mrs. Taylor’s red and white striped jackson balls, 
so that her savings-bank was only two cents richer by reason of 
her birthday. That the Lord had a birthday also was an idea 
unfamiliar to her, although she remembered now that father 
had read that chapter about the stable in Bethlehem, and the 
angels singing in the sky that very evening, as they. sat around 
the table after tea for night prayers. Her mind went back and 
dwelt upon it until she fell asleep. : 

When she awoke there was a light burning on the bureau 
and Margaret sat on the floor pulling on her stockings. Kitty 
awoke as healthy children do, with her wits all about her, and 
her thoughts went back at once to her wish the night before. 
Slipping out of bed, she went up in her bare feet behind the 
girl. 

“Do dress me and take me along,” she begged. “I will put 
on my own shoes and stockings.” 
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“ Sure, I suppose it can’t hurt you, for once,” said good-na- 
tured Margaret. “ But you must be quiet and make haste. I 
heard three o’clock strike before I got up, and it’s a long walk 
we'll have.” 

The moon was not down yet, and the stars were shining in 
the clear December sky, when they came softly out of the hall- 
door. *But the street-lamps were all out, and no one seemed to 
be stirring in the neighborhood except themselves. When they 
got down by Kane’s Walk, and Kitty saw the shadows of the 
bare branches of the trees on the untrodden snow behind the 
palings of the enclosure in front of the great house, and the icicles 
sparkling in the pale light, she said nothing, but she drew a long 
breath ot pleasure and reflected that people lost a great deal by 
sleeping at night instead of in the daytime. 

At last they reached the church, a large one in the lower 
part of the town, not far from the building where Kitty was 
taken every Sunday, and as yet almost the only one of its kind in 
the entire city. The vestibule was dark, and there was a close 
smell which the child found unpleasant. The church was al- 
ready nearly filled, and they took seats far back toward the en- 
trance, under a side gallery. Those were the days of whale-oil 
lamps, and the body of the building was ill-lighted and gloomy. 
But up at the farther end there was such a blaze of sparkling 
candles as Kitty had never seen before. Everything was strange 
to her—the queer, monotonous singing, of which she could not 
understand a word; the odor and smoke of the incense; the 
ringing of the bells, and the incessant shuffling of feet and cough- 
ing inseparable from a large crowd of people of all ages collected 
in the cold of an early winter morning. But at last, at the sound 
of one of the bells, a perfect silence fell and every head was bent 
except that of Kitty, who still sat on the bench and looked 
straight before her. But only for a moment. Then a sudden, 
strange emotion of awe possessed her, and she, too, sank down on 
her knees by Margaret’s side and dropped her head in her hands. 
Nor did she lift it—although she had’ a vague consciousness that 
people were moving all about her, and that even Margaret had 
left the pew—until at last the girl touched her and said it was 
time to go back home. 

“What ails you, Kitty dear?” she asked as they came out of 
the porch. “Have you been asleep, that your eyes look so 
wild?” 

“No,” said Kitty, clinging fast to her hand. “ But what was 
it, Mag?” 
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“ What was what?” 

“ What the man in the gold cloak was doing? What was 
that he held up in his hands when the bell rang and all the peo- 
ple kept so still?” 

“It was the Blessed Sacrament,” said Margaret. 

** And what is that?” 

“The Lord himself,” said the girl slowly, adding presently, 
in a lower and much quicker tone, “ Sure, Protestants are hay- 
thens.” 

“You said that last night,” said Kitty. “But heathens live a 
long way off, and we send missionaries to them. I belong to the 
missionary society, and I put a penny in the box the first Sunday 
of every month. And you are a Protestant yourself, aren’t 
you?” 

“The Lord be praised, I’m not!” said Margaret promptly. 

“What then? I thought everybody was Protestant in this 
country.” 

“ Faith, it’s not quite so bad as that,” said Margaret, laughing. 
“1’m a Catholic, and so were all the people in the church this 
morning.” | 

Kitty was amazed. She said, with some hesitation and after 
a pause : 

“ But they are all very wicked. They burn up Protestants, 
and put them on racks, and break all their bones. I read about 
them at Aunt Jane’s. And we send missionaries to them, too.” 

“’Deed you do,” said Margaret bitterly. ‘ There was one 
of the black lot came to me father, and he dyin’ o’ famine, and 
offered him a tract and a piece o’ mate on Friday, and nothin’ at 
all the rest o’ the week because he wouldn’t ate that. Don’t 
you believe all you hear, Kitty darlint. 'Tisn’t Catholics only 
that know how to burn folks up an’ tear ’em in pieces. Many’s 
the wan of me own blood that’s had that same sauce served to 
"em by Protestants, bad cess to them!” 

Kitty was silent, as she usually was when an entirely new 
idea came to her. It was only after it had lain in the young 
darkness of her mind, and been turned over and over, that 
it fructified into speech. And, moreover, what she had felt in 
the church was yet stranger to her than the new thoughts in- 
spired by what her companion was saying as they walked quickly 
through the still dark and silent streets. Margaret undressed and 
put her back in bed again when they reached home, and she slept 
soundly until daylight. But when her parents learned of her 
night adventure Margaret fell into disgrace and was sent away. 
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And gradually the remembrance of it faded in the mind of the 
little girl, leaving only a vague impression, which lay there like 
a late-germinating seed. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the summer following Kitty’s seventh birthday her father 
had a fall as he was getting out of the buggy in which he usually 
drove himself to and from his place of business, and broke one of 
the bones of his right leg. The surgeon who was summoned, 
being momentarily engaged, sent a callow student to make ready 
for his impending visit, and the young fellow practised surgery 
according to his lights—which were, indeed, not special, but 
common to his time—by binding up the injured member in cold 
compresses and applying pounded ice. The circulation, so effec- 
tually interfered with at the start, avenged itself by retarding the 
healing process, and the patient was kept in-doors for many un- 
necessary weeks, Yet, despite her pity for her father, Kitty tho- 
roughly enjoyed at the time, and ever after remembered with 
pleasure, the period of his confinement in the sick-chair which 
was nightly extended into a couch. A revolving and removable 
desk which had been fitted on to one of the arms held the books 
and writing materials with which he solaced himself for this sud- 
den interruption of the course of a busy life. Kitty had come 
honestly by her love of books, having inherited it from both fa- 
ther and mother. But whereas the latter of late years read little 
except denominational religious publications and an occasional 
novel, protesting always that Jvanhoe and The Spy were vastly 
preferable to Pickwick and Oliver Twist, and that none of them 
were to be compared in the matter of entertainment to the Scot- 
tish Chiefs or The Children of the Abbey; while she studied Pol- 
lok’s Course of Time with great diligence and thought it a sub- 
lime poem, superior in some respects to Paradise Lost—with 
which, notwithstanding, she had an acquaintance capable, on oc- 
casion, of extended and apposite quotation—her husband's tastes 
were of a wider and more critical sort. As ardently religious 
as his wife, his devotion burned with a more variable and im- 
pulsive flame, kindled rather by his emotional than his intel- 
lectual nature. He had “experienced religion,’ as the phrase 
went, at the time when he had been subjected to his keenest sor- 
row—the loss of a passionately-loved and onlyson. His Method- 
ism was the accident of his surroundings, but by temperament 
he was devout. By temperament, also, he was pleasure-loving 
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and artistic; but, with the exception of one passage in his youth, 
when, after having been driven from home by a harsh father for 
some trifling rebellion, he had for a time become a strolling 
player, this part of his nature had been granted small scope. 
The actor's life had soon disgusted him, and he had settled down, 
some years before his marriage, to hard labor at a mechanical 
trade, abandoning it for a partnership in manufacturing on a lar. 
ger scale about the time of Kitty’s birth. He held a tight hand 
over himself, and was, by instinct as well as by principle, as hon. 
est as the day, but he was not, like his wife, ascetic and reserved 
by natural predisposition. Now, in his enforced leisure, he found 
that the prolonged study of Scott’s and Clark’s commentaries, 
and the perusal of Wesley’s sermons, the Ladies’ Repository, and 
the weekly Advocate and Journal, left him many hours in which 
he was keenly conscious of a mental weariness, increased rather 
than diminished by this sort of reading. He turned once more, 
then, to the chief favorite of his youth, and, finding in his little 
daughter a never-wearied auditor, he read her the plays of 
Shakspere. For the evening readings which were inevitable, 
and took place, indeed, after the child was in bed, his wife, 
the choice being left to her, always demanded “anything but 
Shakspere”’; but Kitty was enchanted. An admirable reader, a 
good mimic, he made the dramas real to her in a way which 
solitary perusal at her age could never have done; but the heavy 
volume was, nevertheless, pored over by her afterwards until she 
knew it half by heart, and numbered her favorite characters 
among the inhabitants of the dream-world in which she lived as 
she sat hemming her sheets or learning painfully to knit and 
darn when the days of her father’s imprisonment were ended. 

When the holidays came round this year they brought an- 
other notable increase to Kitty’s stock of mental furniture, and 
one which led directly to a still further enlargement of her 
spiritual experience. Among her gifts on New Year’s day was 
an illustrated copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in which the 
child took an immense but bewildering pleasure. She sat read- 
ing it one night when bedtime came, but, repeated summons 
failing to rouse her attention, her mother finally came behind her 
and bent over her shoulder to see what she was about before 
leading her up-stairs. 

“ So you like Christian, do you?” she said, chatting while the 
undressing and hair-brushing were going on. 

“Yes,” answered Kitty, “but I don’t understand it all. 
What burden was that he had on his back?” 
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“The book is an allegory,” explained her mother. , “ It de- 
scribes what goes on in the soul as if it took place outwardly in 
daily life. Christian is man himself—all men. His burden was 
his sins, which he got rid of, as we all get rid of ours, by repent- 
ing and beginning a new life.” 

Kitty opened wide eyes. “All men? That means women 
too, and children. Have I got a burden on my back? Have 
you?” 

“JT had,” said her mother. “And you have, because you are 
not yet a Christian.” 

“T never felt it,” said Kitty. “ How can I get it off?” 

“You must be converted,” said her mother, “and then you 
must join the church.” 

“ But I don’t know how.” 

“Well,” said her mother, “ next week the protracted meeting 
begins. When people are anxious about their sins and want to 
be converted they go to the revival meetings, and when the in- 
vitation is given for sinners to come forward they go up to the 
altar to be prayed for. And usually they are converted then. 
I wasn’t, but father and Becky were. I think you are hardly old 
enough to try it yet awhile.” 

“But I am,” said Kitty, whose fancy was already busy with 
the pack on her back, “and I shall.” 

“Father,” she said the next Monday night, when he got up 
at the stroke of seven o’clock to put on his long round cloak ; 
Kitty had run under it as usual to feel the dark and have her 
usual romp—“ father, can’t I go to meeting to-night?” 

“Why, I suppose so,” he answered, “if mother is willing. 
But it will be rather late to keep your eyes open.” 

So Kitty went to her first revival meeting—the only one to 
which her own good pleasure ever led her. The memory of the 
long, low basement room, lighted by ill-smelling lamps fastened 
to the square wooden posts which supported the ceiling, and 
filled with people standing in the aisles and sitting on the benches, 
remained with her long afterwards like a bad dream. Her fa- 
ther left her with Aunt Rebecca in a seat near the enclosed 
platform one step higher than the floor, which it was customary 
to call the altar, and which he himself entered to join the minis- 
ter, the trustees, and other exhorters who were already there. 
To the preliminary sermon Kitty paid small attention, her mind 
being bent, according to its usual fashion, upon her own thoughts. 
Her burden—her sins—she must rid herself of them. As sins 
they troubled her but little, perhaps because they were not in 
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reality very heinous. As she reviewed her past she had said to 
herself: “I told mother a story the day I was late from school, 
because I went home with Sue Thomas when she pretended she 
had a doll that talked. But I took it back the next morning. 
And I don’t get up when I am called; but I don’t think of any- 
thing else, unless it’s a sin to be a tomboy and race so in the 
street.” 

As a burden, however, they appealed strongly to her ima- 
gination, and, with the straightforward simplicity which was 
natural to her, she had resolved to act without delay on her 
mother’s instructions. The sermon ended and a hymn was sung 
—it was “ Come, ye sinners, poor and needy ”"—and Kitty’s father 
started it in his full, pleasant baritone voice. Then the usual 
call was made for sinners to come forward to the altar and the 
“ anxious-seat.” Now was Kitty’s time. To the lively surprise 
of Aunt Rebecca, who was not in her confidence, the little girl 
got up, and, slipping out of the seat, joined the kneeling “ mourn. 
ers” at the railing. Her father did not see her at first, and 
when he did he also experienced an astonishment which, if it 
was on the whole pleasant, was not, at least in its earliest mo- 
ments, entirely unmixed. The child was, in effect, too small fry 
to get much attention where there were so many of her elders 
bent on the same errand with more emotional seriousness, if with 
no more unquestioning faith. She knelt beside a weeping wo- 
man and listened attentively to the advice and the exhortations 
addressed her by Moses Hicks, the fat grocer, from whose close 
proximity Kitty involuntarily recoiled. But she got up at last 
when the meeting was over, not only without any interior satis- 
faction, but with an ill-defined dissatisfaction which deepened 
into positive self-disgust when, after walking home in silence be- 
tween her silent companions, she heard her father say to her 
mother, sitting by the lamp with the evening paper: 

“ Katharine went forward to-night.” 

Her father seldom called her Katharine, except when she had 
been naughty and he was about to reprove her; and now, though 
she felt the absence of all minatory intention, the sound of the 
unfamiliar name only increased her disagreeable self-conscious- 
ness. She would not meet the inquiring eye turned upon her, 
and when later her mother asked in a softer tone than usual, as 
she tucked her between the blankets, “ Well, Kitty, are you a 
Christian now?” the little girl answered shortly, “ Don’t talk 
about it, mother! I'll tell you another time.” 

The question was repeated the next afternoon as they sat 
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alone at their sewing, Kitty in her little arm-chair at. her mo- 
ther’s side. 


“ Mother,” she answered, “there was a woman beside me, 
and Moses Hicks came to talk to her. He asked her if she was 
sorry for her sins, and she said she was. Then he told her that 
all she had to do was to believe that Christ died for her— lay 
right hold of it by faith’*was what he said—and they would be 
pardoned. And she cried and groaned, and he talked and 
prayed, and by and by she shouted and said she ‘ saw the bright 
spot’ and felt happy and was saved. And so did other people. 
But why did they? I believed all that and I felt just the same 
asever. I didn’t want to cry or to shout or anything. So they 
said I wasn’t converted and would have to try once more. But 
I will never do that again.” 

“I tried that way a good many times,” replied her mother, 
“but it wouldn't answer. I thought you were too much like 
me for that, but there’s no knowing beforehand.” 

“How too much like you?” asked Kitty. “You have got 
your burden off, haven’t you?” 

“ Ah!” said her mother, “it was never easy for me to believe 
what I could not see. When I was young the other girls used 
to call me Thomas Didymus, because I would never take any- 
thing on trust.” 

“How was it, then, that you were converted?” persisted 
Kitty. 

“ Well, it was after the first baby died. Grandmother Dan- 
forthséwas a Methodist, and after we were married father and I 
used to go to church to please her. I didn’t care much where I 
went. My father had been an Episcopalian, but after his death 
mother went back to the Presbyterians. All our folks down in 
Orange County have always been the bluest sort of Calvinists. 
But I never could accept that doctrine of election. I don’t want 
any salvation that isn’t free to everybody on the same terms. 
Well, after Johnny died your father was in despair, and one of 
the members told him it was a judgment on him because he had 
begun to stay home Sundays to play with the baby instead of 
going to church. So he made up his mind to attend the next 
revival meeting, and he was converted the first time he went 
forward. So was Becky; but she isn’t like me, and she had 
always a very tender conscience. I went and went, but it was 
no use. I was like you. I said, ‘I believe all that already,’ and 
I felt no change at all. But one night when they had all been 
praying for me, and I had been thinking of it until I fell asleep, 
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I woke up and found the room all bright with the light that 
came from the word ‘ Unbelief,’ written on the wall at the foot 
of the bed in letters of fire. Then I saw that really I had never 
believed at all. And at once belief came to me and I was con- 
verted.” 

“Mother,” asked Kitty after a long pause, “do you think 
the word was really there, or did you dream it?” 

“I am not sure,” replied her mother. “ Perhaps I was only 
half-awake at first, and mixed up a ray of moonlight with my 
dream. But there was anew light in my mind, at all events, 
and the next morning the very sun seemed to shine brighter, the 
grass was greener, and all things looked new. And since then | 
have really from my heart believed.” 

“Believed what?” 

“How can I tell you? The creed I learned when I was 
little—‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ, his only-begotten Son,’ and the rest of it.” 

“T never learned that,” said Kitty. “ But I believe it.” 

“Yes,” replied her mother, “just as you would believe the 
moon is made of green cheese, if you had always been told so. 
That isn’t saving faith.” 

“ What is?” asked Kitty. 

“T don’t know—at least I cannot describe it. For my own 
part, I think people have to wait until their time comes for it, 
and then God sends it, if they ask it, in the way that suits each 
one best.” 

“Well,” said Kitty, after a long silence, “I know one thing. 
What you just told me made me think of it. When I went to 
church with Mag Bannan last Christmas she told me, when we 
came out, that what I saw up at the other end of the church was 
Jesus Christ himself, and I believed her, I felt so strange—as if 
God were not away off in heaven, but right there.” 

“He is everywhere,” said her mother. “But don’t talk 
about Mag Bannan and her church. Church indeed! A nest of 
papists! I wish you had never set your foot inside it.” 

“ Papists!” said Kitty, pondering. “ That wasn’t the name. 
Mag said they were Catholics. Yes, and she said we were 
heathens because we don’t keep Christmas. Why don’t we? 
I should think folks would like to keep the Lord’s birthday.” 

“So they would, if they knew when it was. But the Bible 
doesn’t tell, and nobody is going to take the word of that cor- 
rupt church about it. And, Kitty, we won’t talk about that at 
all. You must wait until you are older.” 
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“ Very well,” acquiesced the child. “ But go on and'tell me 
something else. What did you mean about Aunt Rebecca? 
What is.it to have a tender conscience ?” 

“Kitty,” said her mother, “you are like the fool to-day. 
You ask questions that the wise man cannot answer. I will tell 
you a little story. When Becky and I were children mother 
lived away down near the river, and the sloops landed just in 
front of our door. One day when they were unlading one a box 
of lemons broke open and some of the lemons rolled about in 
the dirt. Your Uncle Tony and Becky and I each picked up one. 
Tony and I ate up ours, but Becky put on a long face as soon as 
she had hers in her hand, and went back indoors and sat down, 
thinking. Then she came out and put her lemon back just 
where she found it.” 

“She was afraid of stealing,” said Kitty. “And you were 
not?” 

“They were dirty,” answered her mother, “and I suppose I 
thought nobody would care about picking them up. And I 
don’t even remember thinking about it until I saw what Becky 
did. That is a tender conscience—to be quick to know what 
is wrong, and not wait for some one else to show you.” 

“But I wish she had got her lemon,” said Kitty. “She 
looks so sober always—as if she never had anything she wanted. 
It would have been nicer if you had put yours back, too, and 
then somebody had come and given you each an orange instead. 
That’s the way it is in the stories. I suppose Aunt Rebecca 
always feels sorry because she hasn’t any little boy or girl. 
When I.am big I mean to have a house of my own, and I hope 
none of my children will die. I should like a whole lot of 
them.” 

“Remember the maid with the milk-pail,” said her mother, 
laughing. “Perhaps you'll change your mind when you are 
older, And,anyway, it takes two to make bargains of that sort.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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EVOLUTION IN THE 


EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT RE. 
SEARCHES. 


THE doctrine of evolution, such as we now understand it, has 
stood before the gaze of men long enough to enable us to de. 
termine the exact value of its conclusions, the amount of truth 
they embody, and the admixture of error which obscures them. 
From a mere attempt to solve a biological problem it has shot 
its branches into every department of science, it has sought to 
unravel difficulties which had puzzled the wisest of men in the 
past, and it holds up to our eye the alluring hope that the tan. 
gled skein of truth will at last run into parallel and separable 
strands at its bidding. Little did Malpighi, Bonnet, and Haller 
dream, when they first adopted the term evolution in opposition 
to the epigenetic doctrine of Harvey, that they had struck the 
keynote of a conjecture which was to leave an indelible impress on 
the philosophy of the nineteenth century. And yet it is claimed 
to be the unifying generalization which marks the correlation of 
mental and physical phenomena and supplies the light by which 
we can discern their common source and tendency. Not only is 
the progress of the individual from a homogeneous cell into the 
most complex condition of heterogeneity the goal of its inquiries, 
but it aims at explaining the manifold steps by which society has 
emerged from its primitive conditions, and the devious changes 
through which state-craft and morality have developed into their 
present complex attitude. Thus, there is no problem affecting 
human life and human interests which has escaped the searching 
influence of this principle, so that it is always worth while not 
only to keep well in view its tendency and activity, but to note 
the counter influence which researches and discoveries in the va- 
rious fields of human inquiry exert upon it as modifying, con- 
firming, or diminishing its power. Passing over what evolution 
has accomplished at the hands of Spencer and Darwin, we will 
view it now as a logical whole—viz., as having a necessary begin- 
ning, middle, and end. English evolutionism exhibits a disposi- 
tion to halt; it is, so to say, illogically conservative. This dispo- 
sition is eminently characteristic of the English philosophic mind, 
for no English philosopher, from Locke to John Stuart Mill, has 
accepted the entire consequences of his principles. Once the 
road to radical and revolutionary doctrines had been reached, the 
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signal to halt was given; and so English philosophy, to my mind, 
exhibits the curious spectacle of magnificent links powerfully 
welded together, but sustaining nothing at the end, giving to the 
eye the promise of that hope which it breaks to the ear. This is 
especially noticeable in the history of the various phases of the 
doctrine of evolution. If ever a principle implicitly contained 
within itself the necessary identity of organic life and inorganic 
existence, that was the underlying principle of evolution. The 
most simple cells consist of well-known chemical elements to 
which they may be readily reduced. Wherein, therefore, do they 
differ from their component parts? The conservative evolution- 
ists tell us that they possess a potential vitality of which the ele- 
ments are devoid. But why may not these elements be lifted up 
to the plane of that potential vitality which they enjoy in the 
cell? If we disallow the operation of every other force except 
that which is expressed by the term evolution, we cannot logi- 
cally deny the possibility, nay, even the entire probability, of 
such a transition of inorganic elements into cells endowed with 
a vitality we call potential. Many German disciples of the En- 
glish school, having overcome the hesitancy which marked the 
conclusions of their masters, have boldly avowed the logical neces- 
sity of admitting a continuous and unbroken evolution from the 
simplest forms of inorganic matter into the highest and most com- 
plex phases of organic existence. Of course the position thus 
assumed by the German evolutionist materially increased his 
difficulties, but it at least filled him with the gratifying sense of 
consistency. This is the view of evolution, regarded in its 
totality, which is held by Czolbe, G. T. Fechner, Lotze, and es- 
pecially Lange, who recognizes, indeed, how difficult it is to 
determine “ where and how the transition is effected from the 
manifoldness of the collisions of the atoms to the unity of sensa- 
tion.” Another German exponent of what may be called me- 
chanical evolution—Radenhausen—has endeavored to account 
for the existence of the solar system and all the organic life 
found therein by a gradual unfolding of the implicit powers 
of chemical elements. Thus the German mind, true to its 
known characteristics, rushes to conclusions heedless of accom- 
panying consequences, not caring what interests may be marred 
or overborne on the way. This legitimate outcome of evolu- 
tionism is not by any means a new factor in the history of philo- 
sophy. It enters into the mystic pantheism of the Hindoos, it 
is to be found in the number-theory of Pythagoras. Its feeble 
echoes resound in the teachings of the Eleatics. It was virtually 
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the system of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. Even Aristotle is 
claimed as an evolutionist by Zeller and Lange, though his 
theory of first matter and substantial form does not seem to 
share much in common with the views of Huxley and Spencer. 
Yet it was Aristotle who supplied to Harvey the suggestion of 
his theory of epigenesis, wherein he supports the theory of 
“equivocal generation.” Though he has often been credited 
with the dictum, “ Omne vivum ex ovo,” he in reality held to the 
transition of non-living, inorganic matter to the highest types of 
organized, living substances. It is not my object to present a 
summary of the stages by which the doctrine of evolution has 
reached its present status, but to show that its doctrinal con- 
geners in the early history of philosophy as well as its latest de. 
velopments, of which recent German philosophy has been the 
mouthpiece, have not halted at the point where the doctrine of 
the transition of inorganic into organic existence becomes a 
logical necessity. 

When Professor Tyndall rejected this doctrine on the ground 
that all attempts at spontaneous generation had failed, he failed 
to realize that the whole theory of evolution was thereby im. 
perilled. He had already by his writings and experiments con- 
tributed so much to the erection of the structure that he did 
not deem that danger could frown upon the edifice, and so he 
left it, after the fashion of the Islamite’s coffin, suspended in 
the air. Evolution must rest incomplete, and that, too, at the 
most important point, till it accounts for the bond of union which 
allies organic to inorganic substances. Helmholtz and Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson felt this necessity and’ sought to account for it 
by means of a theory which few now accept. We therefore 
have here a hiatus which evolution cannot cross, a gap it has 
failed to fill up; and whatever facts which science reveals tend- 
ing to widen the chasm between organic and inorganic mat- 
ter must of necessity detract from the claims of evolution asa 
scientific doctrine. Early in the century Schwann pointed out 
the impossibility of obtaining the usual products of the fermen- 
tative process under conditions wherein the living germ was ex- 
cluded; and yet, notwithstanding the cogency of the reasoning 
he employed and the apparent completeness of his experiments, 
contemporary chemists, among them the illustrious Liebig, re- 
fused to accept his conclusions. Their spirit was opposed to the 
views of even those early German evolutionists such as Scho- 
penhauer and Von Baer, and Schwann experienced the sadness, 
often the portion of bold innovation, of beholding his laborious 
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and truly scientific researches go down into the sea of neglect 
where lie swallowed up the fruits of many and toilsome vigils. 
Hoffmann, Schréder, and Dusch repeated the experiments of 
Schwann under more favorable circumstances, and the results 
proved in each case identical. Thus it was established in a gen- 
eral way that no change from purely inorganic surroundings to 
any condition of organic existence could take place in the absence 
of germinal, or, in other words, of already organized, materials. 
But the still more careful investigations of Pasteur were needed 
in order to complete the proof and in many ways to demonstrate — 
at least the actual non-transition from inorganic existence to or- 
ganic life. Pursuing the labors of Schwann and the successors 
of that investigator in the same field of inquiry, Pasteur speedily 
reached and thoroughly confirmed the same important conclu- 
sions. But pushing beyond the pale of their inquiries, he put 
together what they had taken apart, and proved that each species 
of fermentation can proceed only in accordance with special 
rules governing special cases. With wonderful painstaking and 
closest observation, he showed us that throughout the chang- 
ing steps which characterize vinous fermentation none but a 
vinous result can be obtained ; that, provided effective measures 
be adopted for the exclusion of all other fermentative elements, 
no progressive metamorphosis can take place except that for 
which the elements seem per se to be adapted. So strict is this 
intransibility that no two germinal elements of the same genus 
but of different species can cross over from their natural me- 
dium. This interesting fact foreshadows for us in the realms 
of microcosmic existence what naturalists like Quatrefages hold 
to be the truth in the species and genera of zodlogy. Thus we 
find that not only is the transition of inorganic into organic 
life experimentally impossible, but that organic elements are 
so determined by their primitive constitution that they can de- 
velop only into one form of organized being, and are as in- 
capable of passing over into other forms as though they were 
wholly inorganic. The most interesting experiments of Pasteur 
have been conducted with the view of establishing this essentially © 
distinct character between the various fermentescible elements, 
and their success has been attended with most important prac- 
tical results. The distinction which is made between fermen- 
tations known as chemical and those which possess a purely 
physiological character lends additional weight to the objection 
which is urged against the transition of inorganic into organic 
substances; for though the former begin with organized germs, 
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they pass up into higher forms only through the agency of 
chemical force, and it is thus we obtain “diastase,” “ emulsine,” 
and “pepsine.” No strictly physiological process is discernible 
in this species of fermentation; and no matter how we may 
change the conditions, the results remain the same, which shows 
that Nature surrounds the processes taking place in her vast la- 
boratory with lines of limitations which cannot be passed, and 
which consequently stand in the way of an indefinitely progres. 
sive metamorphosis. On the other hand, in that species of fer. 
mentation known as physiological the chemical force remains in- 
operative, and throughout the gradual changes which occur in it 
a vital function alone can be observed. All attempts so far made 
to modify the normal process of vinous fermentation have not 
changed its essential character, but merely reduced its intensity 
of action and exhibited it in a pathological condition. Thus, a 
German brewer named Oskar Brefeld has succeeded in pro. 
ducing saccharomyces in brewer’s wort without a trace of alcohol. 
The same statements hold good in regard to lactic and butyric 
fermentation, and the conclusion is again forced upon us that 
Nature constantly conducts her processes within well-marked 
lines, and that, as a matter of fact, no such gradations take place 
by which one process may merge into another, as is claimed 
theoretically by the doctrine of evolution. There is another re- 
sult of Pasteur’s labors which, though never contemplated by 
that savant as calculated to exert any influence on any other line 
of thought, yet possesses a decided and interesting bearing on the 
doctrine of indefinite evolution. Up to his time two views were 
held regarding the nature of fermentation, which, though ex- 
tremely ingenious and sustained by a deal of speculative ar- 
gument, constantly failed to account for the facts. One view was 
that this change was effected by the gases of the air, and particu- 
larly oxygen, and consequently that every kind of fermentation 
was a chemical transformation. Impressed with this belief, Jules 
Guérin, a celebrated surgeon of Paris, in the hope of arresting 
the fermentative process of putrefaction, adopted every possible 
‘means for the exclusion of the air from contact with wounded 
surfaces. He even devised a special apparatus by means of 
which the air was pumped away from the vicinity of the wound. 
But all to no effect: putrefaction set in as actively as ever. Le- 
conte and Demarquay even substituted other gases in the place 
of oxygen, especially carbonic acid gas, but the result remained 
as before. The other doctrine which fought for supremacy with 
the atmospheric one was that a spontaneous alteration occur- 
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ring in organic fluids after their issue from the body made the 
change a consequence of the loss of vital power. The experi- 
ments made to arrest putrefactive change fared no better when 
conducted in the light which this view was supposed to throw 
upon the process. The mere empirical treatment of wounds by 
the various preparations of coal-tar was found far more effica- 
cious than all the attempts which ‘have been based upon scien- 
tific theories. This fact strongly impressed Mr. Lister, an emi- 
nent English surgeon; and though he could not at first account 
satisfactorily for the results of what was then known as the an- 
tiseptic treatment, enough was perceived and understood by him 
to convince him that a thoroughly scientific explanation lay 
behind the highly interesting accumulation of facts with which 
hospital records teemed, and at last the investigations of 
Pasteur furnished him the key to the difficulty. It was ascer- 
tained that putrefaction was only a species of fermentation 
agreeing in its main features with the other fermentative pro- 
cesses, and differing from them only in the different character of 
the micro-organism which gave it birth. The question then arose, 
Whence came the germs which gave rise to putrefactive fer- 
mentation? The blood itself was but the pabulum, the congenial 
nidus or habitat wherein a suitable germ could take up its abode 
and thrive and multiply. The germ must, therefore, reside out- 
side of the blood; and as the atmospheric air in the majority of 
cases was the only medium with which wounds come in contact, 
it was shrewdly conjectured that, if the air itself was not the fer- 
mentative agent, it might contain floating in its interstices the 
germinating elements in question. A number of experiments 
were instituted with the view of determining the correctness of 
the surmise. The air was in one case heated to 700° Fahrenheit, 
so that it could not possibly hold any germinating elements under 
the conditions of potential vitality. A highly fermentescible 
substance, one that under ordinary circumstances undergoes pu- 
trefactive change in six hours, was brought into contact with this 
degerminated air, and after an indefinite period of time no change 
was seen to have taken place. Two conclusions, both highly 
interesting, followed from this experiment. In the first place, 
it gave the finishing stroke to the nearly exploded doctrine 
that the putrefactive change was due to the action of the gases of 
the air; and, in the next place, it followed by the logical process of 
exclusion that the true germinating material was of an organic 
nature, which was held suspended in the air and perished by ex- 
posure to an unusually high temperature. Surgery, that human- 
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est of arts, was the first to profit by this unexpected turn of 
affairs, and the very discovery which set back indefinitely the 
claims of radical evolution has made us indebted to it for one of 
the most marvellous innovations in the most exact and progres- 
sive branch of modern medicine. The schizomycetes, suppos- 
ed to be the special micro-organism which induces fermentation 
in putrefying wounds, not only float in the ordinary atmospheric 
air, but cling to every material with which they come in contact. 
Had M. Jules Guérin been aware of this fact he would not have 
contented himself merely with excluding the air from wounded 
surfaces in order to prevent putrefaction, but he would shut off 
all substances in which the noxious germs could have found a 
congenial medium. To accomplish this became the problem to 
the solution of which Mr. Lister at once addressed himself. The 
treatment of wounds with the different preparations of coal-oil, 
and especially carbolic acid, had long been tried with pronounced 
success, and their beneficial agency was deemed to be of a directly 
curative character. This supposition led to their use in more 
concentrated solutions, when it was discovered that, so far from 
contributing to healing of wounds, they proved to be highly irri- 
tating. This fact puzzled the advocates of carbolic acid and led 
even to its partial abandonment, till it occurred to Mr. Lister that 
the possible beneficial influence exercised by carbolic acid was 
due to its toxic effect upon the schizomycetes with which it came 
in contact. This thought inspired the Listerian treatment of 
wounds, and each day’s experience lends its testimony to the 
value of the discovery. Of course the antiseptic idea lay at the 
bottom of the principle, but it lay there in the dark, groping for 
the light. Men felt that the fermentation of putrefaction had 
to be arrested ere sloughing of wounds, pyzmia, and the trau- 
matic inflammation of internal organs could be prevented. The 
theory of evolution, however, stood in the way ; for, they asked, 
how could it come to pass that a biological process should be 
arrested, since this would imply a halt in the onward course of 
beings constantly struggling to emerge from a lower to a higher 
grade in the scale of organized existence? But the fetters had 
been partially broken, and the truth was soon fully established. 
The supposition that a progressive development from a lower 
order of being must necessarily continue was finally abandoned, 
and the triumph of Listerism was complete. These results of 
Pasteur’s investigations possess a pregnancy of meaning that 
may not be appreciated at once, but their significance, so far as 
they are going to affect the future of the doctrine of evolution, 
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will. be better understood when their relation to that theory will 
be more clearly perceived. The French experimentalist never 
had in view any possible or probable consequences which his 
researches might exert upon any system, nor did this enter into 
the scope of his inquiries ; but as a fact the result of his explora- 
tions will most surely make itself felt upon the future fortunes of 
evolutionism. They will especially tend to confirm the belief of 
many eminent naturalists that zodlogical species and genera are 
immutable, and will check the disposition to theorize over and 
beyond what the actual facts justify. If each species of fermen- 
tation is rigorously confined within its own limits, and has been 
proved, under every conceivable variety of experiment, as in- 
capable of passing over into any other form, why may we not 
consider fair and rational the claim of such zodlogists as Quatre. 
fages, who maintains that animal forms can undergo only definite 
and specific changes? 

Here is a theme whose vastness grows as we contemplate it— 
a theme which might spread itself indefinitely, and which will 
repay the minutest treatment. I feel I have but suggested its 
bare outlines. 





THE WISDOM AND TRUTH OF WORDSWORTH'’S 
POETRY. 


ParT III. 


IV. We will next proceed to consider the Wisdom and the 
Truth of Wordsworth's poetry in its appreciation of Nature. 

Our theme is not alone its wisdom, but its wisdom and 
truth. There is, perhaps, no poet in whose writings the 
relation between these two things is so strong; and it is in 
their joint dealings with Nature that it becomes most appa- 
rent. That relation is one of constantly reciprocal aid; for 
itis an antecedent gift of wisdom which opens our eyes to the 
truth, that is, to the inner meaning, of those things which sur- 
round us, whether in the moral or the material world; while, 
on the other hand, it is the habitual perception of that truth 
which sustains wisdom, and by an insensible accretion enlarges 
and develops it. Modern poetry has abounded in descrip- 
tion; but that description has often been more striking than 
truthful; while in other cases it has been satisfied with a 
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prosaic accuracy, and not risen to the significance and beauty 
inherent in Truth. The truthfulness of Wordsworth’s obser- 
vation came from a faculty higher than observation, which 
ever taught him what he was to observe, and what he was to 
pass by as unworthy of observation. His lines, 


“ With gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods,” 


are a type of his poetry, which touches all things material with 
a spiritual hand, knowing that within them there is a spiritual 
element. Sometimes the faculty which directs the observation 
is a meditative imagination, as in the poem on the Butterfly 
and the allusion to his sister in childhood: 


“But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 


Sometimes it is philosophic thought, as in “ We are Seven,” 
where a child’s expressions confirm his deep conviction that 
Immortality is with man an innate idea. In many a later poem 
the same interpretation of the lower by the higher is as marked, 
as in the sonnet on the flowers on the summit of the pillars 
before the cave of Staffa: 


“Calm as the Universe from specular towers 
Of heaven contemplated by Spirits pure.” 


In his record of the world’s early netigtons (“ Excursion,” book 
iv.) Wordsworth tells us that 


“The Imaginative Faculty was Lord 
Of observations natural” ; 


and it was through the predominance of that faculty in him that 
observation became something hardly distinguishable from in- 
spiration. This peculiarity of his mind was illustrated in what 
it hid from him as well as in what it revealed to him. In his 
poem commonly known as “ Tintern Abbey ” the only object in 
the landscape, so minutely described, which he does not see is 
the great monastic ruin itself. When he wrote it Nature was 
to him “‘a Passion”’; and his heart did not incline either to the 
ecclesiastical or to the ancient merely as such. In his early 
days one of Nature’s most striking effects remained to him in- 
visible : 
“Once I could hail (howe’er serene the sky) 
The Moon re-entering her monthly round, 


No faculty yet given me to espy 
The dusky Shape within her arms imbound, 
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That thin memento of effulgence lost 
Which some have named her predecessor’s Ghost.” 


The experience of life taught him at last to see it and more: 


“Now, dazzling Stranger! when thou meet’st my glance 
Thy dark Associate ever I discern ; 
Emblem of thoughts too eager to advance 
While I salute my joys, thoughts sad or stern ; 
Shades of past bliss, or wishes that to gain 
Their fill of promised lustre wait in vain.” 


Far more often Wordsworth’s imagination made him see 
what others failed to mark. In all that deeply moves him he 
stes at once what exists and what is to be, as in the lines to 
H. C. (Hartley Coleridge), at six years old. The first stanza 
begins with a vivid picture of childhood; the second shows us 
that childhood bent down beneath the sorrowful weight of life. 
What the poet could not have foreseen was that in the child 
then addressed the childhood was still to live on under that 
yoke; that in him “the fancies from afar” would never be 
driven away by the cares near at hand; that gamesome words 
would remain the “mock apparel” of “unutterable thought” ; 
and that “the breeze-like motion and the self-born carol” would 
be but the more striking when the locks that they waved were 
of silver, not of gold. 

But we have already remarked that if Wordsworth’s obser- 
vation is ever colored or shadowed by wisdom, that wisdom 
was no less sustained by his observation. He found aid for 
it everywhere—now in an effect of Nature, as described in the 
sonnet, “One who was suffering tumult in his soul”; now in 
casual incident, as in “Stepping Westward ”’; now in the land- 
scape’s recurrent changes, as in the sonnet, “ Hail, Twilight, 
sovereign of one peaceful hour.” But it was yet more from 
what is permanent and universal in Nature that man, according 
to Wordsworth’s philosophy, was to build up his moral being. 
To assist Nature thus to become man’s teacher he believed to be 
the poet’s noblest task. 


“JT, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation ; and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures ; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the Individual Mind 
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(And the progressive powers, perhaps, no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 

Is fitted; and how exquisitely, too 

(Theme this but little heard of among men), 
The external World is fitted to the Mind ; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish : this is our high argument.” 


Regarding Nature as a teacher ever pointing out to him new 
lessons, Wordsworth recurred again and again in memory to 
the scene that had touched him once, and thus by necessity ideal- 
ized it. Many of his “ Memorials of a Tour” are but the growth 
of seed sown in his mind during the day’s journey. Instances of 
this are found in his “ Highland Girl,” his “‘ Lines on Kilchurn 
Castle,” the third of his poems on Burns, and the sonnet to Hay- 
don. Nor was this an accident. Human incidents alike and 
Nature’s changeful aspects needed time to sink into his medi- 
tative mind and blend with it. The slower the process the 
more perfect was the crystallization, and the more definite the 
resultant shape. We learn this from himself. The best com- 
ment on his poetry is that derived from his own account of their 
origin and aim, as in his letter to Charles James Fox. For 
hints on these subjects his sister’s diary is invaluable. Her 
moral mind was a section of his. She had not her brother’s 
creative faculty, but she had that imaginative sympathy and 
moral susceptibility which constitute so large a part of female 
genius. She doubtless often observed for him as well as with 
him; and in what she describes we have what he saw. 

We must ever bear in mind Wordsworth’s philosophy 
respecting the external world, in connection with the inner 
world of thought, if we would understand his poetry in its rela- 
tions with Nature. The most habitual intimacy with her had 
in him never subdued a reverence that sometimes amounted to 
awe. Near him as nature was, she also remained apart from 
him. She had for him something of the supernatural, and could 
never cease to be 


“ The resplendent Miracle.” 


He tells us that in boyhood he often clasped the trees to con- 
vince himself that they had a substantial existence external to 
his own mind. The closeness of our intimacy with nature is in- 
creased through our enjoyment while inhaling her breath—not 
alone the fragrance of her flowers, but her winds and rains, the 
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smell of the leaves, the grass, and the earth itself. By a strange 
fortune, or misfortune, the great Poet of Nature was almost 
wholly without the sense of smell. This strange “ pain of loss” 
may have had for him its compensations. What was denied to 
the sense in his fruition of nature may possibly have been added 
to his intellectual appreciation of her. Every one must have 
observed, when gliding along the water-streets of Venice, what a 
saliency is imparted to their beauty by their silence. The ear 
remaining unchallenged, the eye seems to have acquired a two- 
fold power, and the long line of palace-fronts arrests it like a 
vision, That visionary power which Nature ever exercised on 
Wordsworth may also have been thus enhanced by privation. 
Renunciation of the lower, even when. involuntary, intensifies 
our enjoyment of the higher. Thus much, at least, is certain: that 
in Wordsworth’s poetry, as in none beside, the beauty of nature 
becomes a moral beauty, and her power a human power. The 
brightness of a human face is by it descried in the grove, which, 
though just touched by autumn, has not yet lost hold of its 
summer glories; and the gaze that dwells upon it is the gaze of 
one who watches the physiognomic changes in a face well loved : 


“ Departing summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly illumed, 

The gentlest look of Spring, 
That calls from yonder leafy shade 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 

A timely carolling.” 


In his delineations Nature ever takes her place side by side with 
man. Thus in “ Animal Tranquillity and Decay”: 


“ The little hedge-row birds, 
That peck along the road, regard him not. 
He travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gait, is one expression; every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought. He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet : he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten.” 


So with “ The Old Cumberland Beggar "’ : 


“ The sauntering horseman-traveller does not throw 
With careless hand his alms along the ground, 
But stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old man’s hat.” 
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Who but must share the aspiration : 


“ Then let him pass, a blessing on his head! 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys ; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his gray locks against his withered face. 


As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of Nature let him die.” 


The “Solitary Reaper” is a poem which Wordsworth alone 
could have written, such is the sympathetic softness with which 
Nature and human sentiment are blended in it. To see the 
maiden aright you must see “the field,” and see that she is 
the latest to remain in it, but not too wearied to be solaced by 
her song. It lies embosomed among mountains, and 


“ The vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound.” 


The poet cannot hear it without remembering how many a 
wanderer in solitudes deeper yet has been cheered by Nature's 
songsters—the traveller who listens beneath Arabian palms to 
the night-bird close by; the mariner who sees his native moor- 
lands rise around him when first greeted by the cuckoo’s call 


“ Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides.” 


He thinks now that the strain relates to “old, unhappy, far-off 
things,” clan-fights of days gone by, and now that it may lament 
but 


“ Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again.” 


All that is certain is that this daughter of the hills bends above 
her sickle and sings 


“ As if her song could have no ending.” 


The clan has lost its independence, but a silver thread of min- 
strelsy binds them still to the memory of heroic days. The 
poem is not an Elegy—there is more of sweetness than of sad- 
ness in the “ melancholy strain’’; nor a Pastoral—there is no- 
thing in it of changeful incident; nor a descriptive poem—we 
are not told whether trees diversify the field or a river engirds 
it; and had we been told more the ideality would’ have been 
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lost. It isa poem of Nature and of man, a melody at once and 
a picture, a record and a reverie. ‘ 

Not less characteristic are the poems on Yarrow. That le- 
gend-haunted river had, while yet unseen, been so dear to the 
poet that he feared to see it, lest the dream of years might 
be dispelled; and the charm of “Yarrow Unvisited” consists 
in the pretended indifference with which he evades the impor- 
tunity of his companion, who urged him to visit it. He sees 
it ten years later, and only as he could have seen it : 


“Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom, 

For sportive youth to stray in; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 
Old age to wear away in! 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 
A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts that nestle there, 
The brood of chaste affection.” 


With the pathos of the present the tragedy of the past mingles: 


“ Where was it that the famous Flower 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding ? 
His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 
On which the herd is feeding.” 


But the sorrow was transient, the sweetness perennial : 


“ Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers ; 
The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers : 


And Pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
That unconquerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow!” 


At first, when Yarrow as a reality had superseded Yarrow as 
a dream, the poet felt defrauded; but by degrees dream and 
vision reclaim each its own “ divisum imperium ” : 


“ IT see—but not by sight alone, 
Loved Yarrow, have I won thee! 
A ray of Fancy still survives— 
‘Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 
Thy ever-youthful waters keep 
A course of lively pleasure ; 
And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
Accordant to the measure.” 
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It is this blending of the inward and the outward worlds, and ° 
again the fusion of intellect with emotion, which makes the. 
poetry of Wordsworth, while anything but sentimental, yet 
eminently the poetry of elevated sentiment. It is never dry 
thought; it is never irrational feeling. It comes from hidden 
depths of the spirit, but it weds itself in delighted sympathy 
with the purity and splendor of the visible universe; and its 
Philosophy, like the Socratic Wisdom of old, walks familiarly 
amid the thoroughfares and tarries at the doors of men. The 
genius of Wordsworth would commonly be called “ subjéctive,” 
yet in its habit of minute observation it deserves no less to be 
called objective. The union in him of those two qualities, each 
in its highest degree, is one of those characteristics which 
Wordsworth shares with Shakspere; while, on the other hand, 
his poetic method was in polar opposition to Shakspere’s, of 
whose dramatic instinct he was signally destitute. Each is a 
profound thinker and a large-hearted humanist; and they have, 
therefore, far more essential resemblance to each other than 
Milton possesses to either. This was early remarked on by Lan- 
dor, who, in his dialogue between Southey and Porson, claims for 
Wordsworth a breadth of human sympathies, and power of illus- 
trating human character, not put forth in an equal degree by any 
other poet since our great dramatist. 

Shakspere learned his insight chiefly from the stirring life of 
a metropolis ; the philosophic bard mainly from the woods, the 
fields, and the cottages of humble men. In the world of conven- 
tion Wordsworth had as little part as they had. To him, as to 
them, Nature remained the mighty Mother; and wisdom is near 
to those to whom nature is dear. That wisdom does not come 
to those who can only declaim about the picturesque, but to those 
in whom nature has a living part, whose yearnings are those 
that she inspires, whose joys are those that she ministers, whose 
sorrows are those which she consoles, whose daily round of 
dutiful and neighborly life she approves. The poet who wrote 
‘The Churchyard among the Mountains” had considered the 
ways of those laborious men, as he had “ considered the lilies of 
the field, which toil not, neither do they spin.” He had marked 
how nature, with her rough sweetness, had prompted their youth- 
ful vivacities; how, with “the strong hand of her purity,” she 
had corrected their aberrations; how the wilds and the moors 
had fostered their industry and those hardier virtues which 
would have starved in luxurious climes; and how the adversi- 
ties of life had generated on the one hand their softer charities, 
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and, on the other, an ascetic self-sacrifice in the form of frugality. 
He had noted how that mighty Mother had spoken to their 
souls of a mightier Father in whose law there was peace, and 
in whose promise there was hope. He had noted. that, while 
the rich live among their fancies, the poor live mainly among 
the great verities of nature—health with its triumphant strength, 
or depressing sickness; that rest was a real joy to those who 
had labored all day, and the prayer for “daily bread” a real 
prayer for those whose daily food was uncertain. The truthful- 
ness of his own heart made dear to him the society of those who 
lived among great truths; and though he disclaimed the love of 
“personal talk,” no one enjoyed it more when it was free from 
frivolity and detraction, and no one learned from it wiser lessons. 
He was interested by the wayfarer’s tale, by the babble of the 
child; and when new forms of industry had banished the spin- 
ning-wheel from the cottage floor his ear missed, as we learn from 
the sonnet which he alone could have written, that soothing 
sound every tone of which was in harmony with a virtue, or 
with some condition of life proximate to a virtue. When the 
cottage dame no longer put on “fresh raiment,” spun from the 
“ daintiest fleece,” in honor of the Easter morn; when at Christ- 
mas the village church no longer drew to its ivied chancel the 
mountain peasant through the winter snow, his verse lamented 
the loss of ancient pieties which long had won 


“ Their pensive light from a departed sun ”; 


but he still found consolation in the pure morals and in those 
ancient manners, their “ viewless fence,” which had long lived 
on, protected by their rocky ramparts: 


“ Hail, usages of pristine mould, 
And ye who guard them, mountains old !” 


But for Wordsworth external Nature had offices yet more 
holy. She was not intended, he believed, to feed man’s body 
only, but his soul also. She was an hourly ministrant of peaceful 
gladness to many an unconscious recipient who served God well 
by gratefully accepting his gifts. For him Matter was but the 
shadow of Spirit, and all things fair and good on earth were 
but types of things yet higher subsisting in the Ideas of the 
Divine Creator. The Psalmist had said that the ways of God 
are like the firmament, and his counsels like the chambers of 
the deep. The converse statement must, then, be equally true: 
the firmament and the seas must be material symbols of things 
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spiritual and supernatural. We read that “as the mountains 
stand around Jerusalem,’’ so God protects his people; if the 
higher is like the lower, then the lower must have been so 
placed, in relation with the human mind, as to elicit the idea 
of the higher, otherwise doubtless as inconceivable to man 
as to the inferior animals. That things visible actually rep- 
resent things invisible is the confession of language itself; for 
such words as sweetness, brightness, greatness, harmony, stabi- 
lity are applied to both classes alike. A materialistic philosophy 
affirms, indeed, that material things are the sole realities, and that 
the terms in which we describe them are but metaphors when 
applied to spiritual things ; but it is easier to make this confident 
assumption than to disprove the converse assertion made by a 
spiritual philosophy—viz., that things spiritual are the realities, 
and that the material world was created after their image, as man 
was created after the Image of God. Our inferior faculties have 
an earlier development than our nobler. Our dealings with 
things around us precede our dealings with the things above us; 
but what is the inference from this? Only that the lower is first 
in the field, that it may minister to the higher. Language, which 
is largely formed from material things, enables man to make 
inquiry respecting spiritual things; but it could never have 
prompted the instinct to make such inquiry, if it were not that 
in the mind of man the Ideas of things spiritual are innate, or 
at least exist potentially. The sea, though vast, is finite; yet its 
vastness suffices to elicit the idea of the Infinite, not, however, 
in an animal, but in man in whose mind that idea abides; and if 
we stand in delight looking down through its translucent depths, 
this is 
“ Because the unstained, the clear, the crystalline 

Have ever in them something of benign ; 

Whether in gem, in water, or in sky, 

A sleeping infant’s brow, or wakeful eye 

Of some young maiden, only not divine.” * 


It is obvious that this estimate of the visible universe, if 
sound at all, must apply to the whole of Nature, even to her 
minuter details, though her significance will be best understood 
in proportion as the scene she offers to our regard is charac- 
teristically beautiful, and as the beholder’s imaginative sensi- 
bility has been trained aright. If he be but a beginner he will 
shave to spell out Nature’s language letter by letter; if he be 


* Wordsworth, ‘.Sonnet by the Sea-shore, Isle of Man.” 
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her apt scholar he will be able to read sentences; and his delight 
will not be the less because her meanings are expressed not dis- 
tinctly, but vaguely. Music has a meaning, if it be true music; 
and we express that meaning vaguely when we apply to it such 
terms as pathetic, mirthful, impassioned, warlike, or religious; 
but if we are required to be definite we reply that the ideas of 
Beethoven or Mozart are already expressed in the language of 
notes ; that they cannot be definitely expressed in words ; but that 
their presence may not be doubted, since in their absence we 
should have but that senseless music which Coleridge compared 
to a school-boy’s nonsense-verses. It is-thus that the Words- 
worthian Philosophy regards a beautiful landscape as a coherent 
whole. Every one not blind is struck by a forcible passage, here 
and there, in Nature’s open book; but to one who is acquainted 
with her language she pours forth a continuous strain; stanza 
after stanza of her Ode, her Elegy, or her Pastoral coming out 
upon him in exquisite succession, as he confronts her mountain 
ranges, or advances along the glen, or tracks the stream in its 
windings through woodlands, pasture, and flowery mead. 

Now, among the high offices of poetry, as a “ virtuous art,” 
and consequently as a truthful art, one is this: to bring out Na- 
ture’s meanings in their fulness to those who otherwise would 
but have caught glimpses of them occasionally—persons who are 
without that keener insight which is at once creation and percep- 
tion, but who are not without a responsive sensibility. She has to 
teach them first Nature’s characteristics ; and nothing is charac- 
teristic without being essential Truth. A skilful Dutch picture 
gives to a poultry-yard or the interior of a kitchen an interest 
which we do not find in the original. There is no object which 
does not admit of being idealized; but the process of idealiza- 
tion consists not in an attempt to ornament, but to represent 
truly what is characteristic. Objects which we should pass 
without regard please us in a picture from the truth of the 
representation, the painter’s eye having discerned that which 
belongs to them essentially, while an ordinary eye would have 
dwelt as much on the irrelevant and the accidental. It is thus 
that genuine art is more true, not indeed than the Nature which 
it imitates, but than that Nature as seen by an undiscriminating 
eye. The true artist idealizes by a process the opposite of the 
false artist. The latter adds to what he copies something which 
he fancies to be flattering, but which is simply incongruous and 
unmeaning ; the true artist takes away what is incongruous, and’ 
what remains is the characteristic and the true. The bad artist 
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thus adds detail to detail while he remains ever within the limits 
of the merely individual, and thus makes his portrait a carica- 
ture, even though it may be a “ beautified” caricature; while 
the true artist brings out in his portrait the great generic type 
of Humanity by subtracting from it the accidents ever found 
in flesh and blood, while at the same time he emphasizes what is 
generically characteristic in the countenance copied. In other 
words, he creates while he copies, by seeing the Truth and repre- 
senting it stripped of disguise. Such is the poet’s function in his 
delineations of Nature. He has to see its Truth and express it. 
He expresses it mainly by eliciting its Beauty; for Truth and 
Beauty are but different aspects of the same thing as regarded by 
Reason or by Imagination. The eye of a dog is more powerful 
than that of a man, and not a bush or brake escapes his remark 
or fades from his memory. But he has not the higher Reason 
of man; and therefore for him neither the Truth nor the Beauty 
of Nature exists. He sees objects, but does not see the land- 
scape, as he hears the sounds but does not hear the music. 
When the poet has fulfilled his mission aright that Truth of 
Nature which he has elicited flashes forth into Beauty ; that 
Beauty breaks into life; and the voice which it utters is Na- 
ture’s hymn of praise to her Creator. That voice is always as- 
cending from Nature’s lips, but inaudibly to the many :—when 
the true poet holds up his shell the hymn is heard. 

It is heard by those who have a trueear. Though Nature has 
ever a meaning in her landscape, she is contented to adumbrate 
that meaning, and does not always choose to speak it plainly. It 
is thus that she speaks best; for which reason her most striking 
scenes are often not the most beautiful, not those which we re- 
member best and to which we would most gladly return. She 
does not “cry aloud”; her voice is low and persuasive : there are 
other voices—those of Duty and of Faith—which address the 
soul with a more imperative authority, and she is often contented 
to sustain their loftier music with an accompaniment in un- 
dertone. If the seer is forbidden to prophesy “unless he in- 
terpret also,” Nature has her interpreter in the true poet of 
Nature. But he, too, speaks to the few, not the many. 
His function is to make her meanings intelligible to the willing 
apprehension, not to the reluctant, the self-absorbed, or the dull. 
He, too, has to remember that as there are departments of thought 
in.which, as in science, our knowledge cannot be too distinct, so 
there are others in which knowledge comes to us both most safely 
and most with power when it falls on us like mountain out- 
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lines seen through mist. There are meanings which must be 
felt before they are apprehended, and which are not felt unless a 
certain degree of mystery clings about them. A poet who pro- 
fesses to set forth Nature’s meanings as plainly as if he were 
translating her words is apt to read his own meanings into 
Nature. He makes her ad/egorize ; and this is not her way—even 
though it is true that without parables she does not open her 
mouth. 

We have affirmed that Wordsworth is the poet of Nature 
ina sense special to him. The assertion admits of many tests. 
Here is one of them: Let the thoughtful reader compare the 
really Wordsworthian descriptive poems with those two early 
poems, “ An Evening Walk” and “ Descriptive Sketches,” writ- 
ten with ability and witnessing to an ardent love of Nature, 
but written also before his genius had matured itself and 
thrown off the recollections of the eighteenth century. He will 
perceive little resemblance between the authentic and the un- 
authentic inspiration. Here is a second test: Let him compare 
them next with “A Night-Piece,” “Waterfowl,” “View from 
Black Comb,” and “The Haunted Tree” ; these are poems of a 
purer taste, and as literal descriptions they are effective. But 
one feels that they were poetic exercises, or records kept ina 
poet’s diary. These, too, are not in the higher Wordsworthian 
spirit. Its power, its pathos, and its wisdom are not in them. 
They were written “sine numine,” though not without discern- 
ment, feeling, and skill. A third test may be added: Take the 
best descriptive passages in Thomson or Cowper, and com- 
pare them with Wordsworth. The difference is that between 
mere veracity and spiritual truth, or between eloquence and 
great poetry. Still more striking is the contrast if we turn to 
such intensely Wordsworthian poems as “Influence of Natural 
Objects” and “ Yew-Trees.” 

The two last poems represent a special variety of Words- 
worth’s descriptive poetry, in which observation is neither de- 
tained by the beauty of the object described, nor works as a 
servant of memory, but becomes mastered by the imagination, 
seeing Nature with an eye that more than “half creates,” and 
adding to Nature’s Truth 


“ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


Even in him, however, such description is exceptional. © That na- 
ture which he loves best to describe is nature not when it re- 
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flects the rapt moods of an extraordinary mind, but nature as 
she is loved by the general heart of man, as she brightens the 
dejected, consoles the unhappy, yields its reward to industry, 
gives rest to the weary—the brook that has taught the child his 
first lesson of hardihood; the river on which rival oarsmen have 
measured their strength; the thicket that heard the youth’s first 
declaration of love; the bridge ‘“‘ crowned with the minster tow- 
ers,” and on which the cripple asked for alms; the churchyard 
sombre with the groves of death. The nature which has min- 
istered to God’s creatures and mirrored human life is Words- 
worth’s nature. And in the main it is a nature as gladsome 
as it is serene, though it has nooks which might well be called 
“ Apt confessionals for one 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone, 


_ That Life is but a tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve.” 


Carlyle’s view of human life was a gloomy one; to him the 
earth presented an aspect full of Fortune’s irony and the implaca- 
bility of fate. It yielded, indeed, even if with seeming reluc- 
tance, a reward to persevering virtue and a field for the labors of 
valiant men ; but it was filled with stains and shams, and deserved 
the tyrannous tread that stamped it down. Far other was the 
aspect which the life of man bore in Wordsworth’s eyes. It had, 
indeed, its woes, deeper than those which the selfish and the weak 
cannot face; but its sorrows, too, were sanative, and the sword 
of God that pierced carried with it a healing virtue, from the 
hour when childhood was sufficient to itself, 


“ Asa faggot sparkles on the hearth 
Not less if unattended, and alone, 
Than when both young and old sit gathered round,” 


to the years when age, full of hope because true to faith, 


“ Rejoices secretly 
In the sublime attractions of the grave.” 


All things, he maintained, are “ full of blessings.” While we are 
in health every breath we draw isa satisfaction; the humblest 
green field isa comfort to the eye, every sound of Nature, almost, 
is pleasant to the ear; man’s laws may be bad, but a divine law 
continues to fecundate the earth with all the charities of house 
and home. The oppressor cannot hinder the violet from reap- 
pearing, or restrain the hawthorn from renewing its snowy bloom, 
or reprove heartsas spotless when they spring to meet it. A fair’ 
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picture must have its shadows as well as its light, and the un- 
guilty sorrows of human life are but such shadows. This is the 
estimate of man’s lot taken by one whose poetry never contented 
itself with being the idle pastime of a vacant day, never shunned 
the painful side of things, and never railed against the appointed 
trials of humanity. It was because he had faced those trials 
that Wordsworth saw what a light of consolation mingled with 
them and spread beyond them. He had had personal expe- 
rience of bereavement, poverty, and a disappointment perhaps 
the deepest which he could have known—that of his political 
hopes for man, 

Wordsworth’s genius was made strong by a moral faith, in 
the absence of which imaginative soarings bequeath but exhaus- 
tion and dejection. It was part of his Credo that man’s race ad- 
vances 

“With an ascent and progress in the main.” 
He believed that the pessimist estimate of things proceeded but 
from the lack of a faculty accorded to teach us truth, not fiction 
—the Imagination : 


“’Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of Faith, and round the Sufferer’s temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest wind.” 


He bade the poets and the artists be sure that 


“ A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight,” 


and that he who possesses 

“Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse ” 
must also 

“ Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness.” 
Hope, he asserts, is “the paramount duty” which God lays on 
us ; he insists on it that 

“Tn all men sinful is it to be slow 

To‘hope ” ; 

and even in the churchyard he listens to the 


“ Fubilate from the choirs of spring.” 


The cynical poet and the whining poet sing as if nature and 
‘man’s life were nothing but. the blundering workmanship or 
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bad jest of an evil power; that is, they see them unwisely and 
report them untruly. What Wordsworth sees in them is pre. 
dominantly (though he does not fail to see also “what man 
has made of man”) the essential splendor left on them by the 
Face of the Creator when he looked and beheld “that they 
were very good.” To see thus is to see the Truth; and that 
Wordsworth thus sees and thus witnesses is the “ Wisdom and 
the Truth ” of his poetry. 





HISTORIES AND CATECHISMS.* 


THE editor of a popular newspaper once remarked to us that 
when he wanted news he found a way to manufacture some- 
thing. If this be a good device for journalism it is surely a 
bright idea for histories. Catechisms are for all Protestant sects 
a matter of manufacture, since the principle of private judgment 
applies to all questions of faith. The church has no authority 
whatever ; and each individual being for himself the sole judge, 
there can be no objection to every man having a catechism of 
his own, as he has his own creed. The only logical difficulty 
here is the teaching of one man’s catechism to children, thus 
intruding upon their inexperienced minds and interfering with 
their right to judge for themselves. We have never seen how 
any Protestant sect could logically teach any catechism. Still, 
each man will probably be zealous for his own opinion, and such 
inconsistencies will arise. There will be such things as creeds 
which are open to the private interpretation of every one. But 
the catechism treads upon more dangerous ground and ventures 
to explain the creed, thus teaching dogmatically, and even enter- 
ing upon the domain of history. Let it be, however, understood 
that the whole business is free to all, and that every mind must 
apply its own judgment to the catechism as well as to the creed. 
If this be not good Protestantism we fail to grasp its character. 

The same blessed privilege applies to histories. If there are 
none made to suit let them be supplied. It is easy to find almost 
anything in the records of nineteen centuries. Let the enter- 
prising student choose for himself. He can perhaps persuade 

* Studies on the English Reformation, By J. Williams, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut. 


Instruction-Books for Sunday-schools, Edited by the Right Rev. W. C. Doane, S.T.D. 
Manuals of Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. Walter Gwynne, 
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himself of anything he chooses to believe, and, after sufficient 
effort, black will seem white to his eyes. Since the days of what 
is called the blessed Reformation the grand principle of private 
judgment has been fully applied to history, and the studies in 
this department have often been attempts, more or less success- 
ful, to support private opinions. 

Such reflections have occurred to us on reading the volumes 
which we have named on the furegoing page. The Studics on 
the English Reformation are quite curious, and, in the line of 
special pleading, quite remarkable. The Manuals of Christian 
Doctrine may seem refreshing to the few friends of the Ang/o.Ca- 
tholic school; and surely these active people need some little re- 
freshment amid the persecutions of their own great dranch of the 
One Church. We would not grudge them this cup of cold water, 
though it be not taken in the name of a disciple. But to all 
others, the great majority of their own communion, not to 
mention the other dranches of the Catholic Church, these enter- 
prising catechisms are funny beyond all expression. The Hon. 
Mark Twain never accomplished anything so facetious, even 
when his Innocents went all abroad. 

We have no hope of converting to the truth the authors of 
these bright books. They are believers in their own infallibility, 
and wisdom will probably die with them. Still, it may be of 
some use to hold the mirror before them, and let them see what 
others among the great dranches of the church think of their 
curious performances. We will select, therefore, a few points, 
and seek to throw upon them the light of Protestant authorities. 
When doctors disagree who shall settle the dispute? And all 
we say shall be said in the interest of truth. Who can say 
whether the seed shall fall upon the wayside, or upon good 
ground where some fruit may spring up for God’s glory ? 

It has been a favorite plan of apologists for the Reformation 
to confound doctrine with discipline and morals with faith. The 
Son of God, who founded the church, never promised to keep all 
men, nor any class of men, not even the priests and princes of his 
people, from sin. He did promise to keep his church from error 
in faith, He did found it on Peter and promise that the gates 
of hell should not prevail against it. It will be just and right to 
be severe upon the sins of any Catholics, and especially upon the 
offences of the hierarchy or sacred priesthood. But it will bea 
false and dishonest argument to seek to conclude therefrom the 
failure of the church in faith. The moment the church of God 
teaches falsehood in faith she ceases to be the church, fails 
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utterly, and proves her Founder to be a liar.- Much is said in 
these Studies on the English Reformation about the wickedness 
- and corruption of the Catholic world. Stress is laid upon the 
vices which at various times have prevailed at Rome, the centre 
of Christianity. Our own opinion is that at all times the city 
of Peter has been distinguished by great virtues, and that the 
corruption of morals has been less there than in any part of the 
world. Everything that malignant hate could do to blacken 
the character of the popes has been done; but nothing has been 
really proved against the life of any of the long line of pontiffs 
while on the papal throne. Yet let it pass. What does it all 
amount to, but to show that men are men and that God keeps 
his treasures in earthen vessels? That the divine wisdom has 
kept the faith pure and entire in the hands of sinful men is the 
great proof of the mission of the Son of God and of the super- 
natural character of the church which he founded. The author 
of the Studies seeks to gather from the admission by Catholic 
writers of the need of reformation in morals that they have con- 
ceded the corruption of faith. This they could not do, and this 
they never did. There isa quotation from a letter of Adrian 
VI. in which this pontiff is represented as holding the errancy of 
the popes in questions of faith. It is given in the text as if he, 
while pope, had uttered such an opinion, although there may be 
no intention to thus misrepresent him. A gareful investigation 
of the whole matter renders it at least doubtful if he speaks of 
the popes in their official capacity, and it is certain that he does 
not speak of the pontiff teaching ex cathedra. Moreover, the 
language attributed to him is simply his private opinion as a 
professor of theology at Utrecht. It is false that he permitted 
the republication of his work when he was pope. It was pub- 
lished against his will and before his arrival in Rome. The 
church does not hold the inerrancy of the Supreme Pontiff as a 
private individual. But the words quoted—if, indeed, they are 
accurately quoted—are not the words of Adrian VI., but of the 
cardinal before his election to the papacy. Perrone (De R. P. Jn- 
fallibilitate, p. 152) states that there is no utterance of this kind in 
his works published at Rome in 1522, 

The author of the Studies lays great weight upon the words 
of Gerson, as if he held that the church could err, while in the 
sense intended by the quotation no Catholic could for one mo- 
ment be supposed to speak. 

The learned Dr. Williams has not one glimpse of the apos- 
tolic church, nor the least conception of what it is to be a Catho- 
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lic. In regard to the powers of the Vicar of Christ, Gerson has 
these words: “ He alone can compile the symbol of faith; he 
alone can treat of the causes of faith, and other greater ques- 
tions; he alone, as is actually done, makes definitions, laws, and 
canons. Whatever is defined, decreed, published, or established. 
by others is void and of no effect. No constitution of any other, 
whatever it may be, binds him. I am very much in error if this 
tradition, even before the celebration of the sacred Council of 
Constance, did not so hold the minds of the greater number that 
the teacher of the opposite opinion would not have been con- 
demned of heretical pravity ” (De Potestate Ecclesiastica, ii. p. 247). 

The University of Paris, in a theological treatise offered to 
Clement VII., thus speaks :-“ The first conclusion is that it per- 
tains to the holy, Apostolic See to define by supreme judicial 
authority the things which are of faith. And this is proved, be- 
cause to define judicially belongs to the authority of that Supreme 
Judge whose faith never fails; because of this Holy See, in the 
person of Peter, it was said: ‘I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not.’” 

Wherefore, says Cyprian, “ He that deserts the chair of Peter, 
upon which the church is founded, how does he prove that he is 
in the church?” 

And Jerome declares: “ Upon him is the church founded, 
and he that gathers not with the Roman Pontiff, scatters ” (Maz- 
tella, De Religione, p. 852). 

If we mistake not the author of the Studies, he charges the 
whole church with corruption in doctrine. He says: “ Prac- 
tical evils in the church have, as a rule, their roots in doctrine.” 
Quoting Bossuet, he declares that his words “are a perversion 
of the truth” when he affirms that not one of the doctors who 
called for reformation in morals “even for once thought of 
changing the faith of the church, or of correcting her worship, 
or of subverting the authority of her prelates, and chiefly that of 
the pope.” 

His view is, therefore, that the Catholic Church had become 
corrupt in faith, and so had ceased to be a safe guide to any 
one, 

The Manual of Christian Doctrine says that “the Church of 
England, in the course of several centuries, became corrupt in 
doctrine and practice, like most of the other churches in Eu- 
rope.” 

If we mistake not, the conclusion to be drawn from this is 
that the Lord Jesus Christ for many centuries had nowhere a 
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pure church. In connection with this assertion of the complete 
failure of Christianity the author of the Studies attacks the be. 
lief in a present church, and asserts a successional church in its 
place. We understand this to mean that the existing church in any 
-age is not the teacher of truth, but the faith is to be learned from 
historical investigation of the teaching of all ages. Of course he 
does not refer to tradition properly so called, which is a rule of 
faith to the Ecclesia docens, but to the private interpretation of the 
individual. We humbly aver that a church which has lost the 
faith or corrupted it is no authority whatever to any one at any 
time. And when the enterprising historian has fixed the time 
when the church was corrupt, we insist that he must exclude this 
time from his studies. In honesty those who are not believers 
in a present church are not believers in any church at all, since 
the churches of preceding centuries are not now in existence, and 
are nothing. 

We do not propose to argue this question here. We only 
say that those who admit that the church at any time has erred 
in faith, have really destroyed the whole institution of Christ. 
The devil could not have a better instrument than a church 
teaching falsehood. The Manual of Christian Doctrine tells us 
that “ the church of God is a creation of God, and not a work of 
man.” Yet it also teaches us that this “ creation of God” has 
signally failed by a corruption of many centuries. 

To this glaring contradiction of common sense and Holy Scrip- 
ture we simply add the following quotations : 

“Behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world ” (St. Matthew xxviii. 20). 

“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it’ (St. Matthew xvi. 18). 

“For this cause did the Lord take the ointment on his head, that he 
might breathe incorruption upon his church ” (St. Ignatius, Zf. to the Ephe- 
SZans). 

“The Spouse of Christ cannot become adulterate ; she is undefiled and 
chaste. She owns but one home; with spotless purity she guards the 
sanctity of one chamber ” (St. Cyprian, De Unitate). 

“ The gates of hel shall not prevail against the church. I consider the 
gates of hell to be vices and sins, or certainly the doctrines of heretics, by 
which men are enticed and led to hell” (St. Jerome, t. iii. 1. iii. 2% AZatt.) 

“There follows in the Creed the holy church. ... God and his temple 
have been shown you. This is the holy church, the one church, the true 
church, the Catholic Church, which fights against all heresies. She may 
fight, but cannot be defeated ” (St. Augustine, t. iv. De Syméolo). 

“T believe, the holy Catholic Church, that thou mayest acknowledge a 
church, the spouse of Christ which will abide in the uninterrupted society 
of Christ ” (St. Peter Chrysologus, Serm. 61). 
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It is quite evident that the author of Studies on the Reforma- 
tion never made, nor could make, an act of faith in the church. 
And as there was, according to his theory, a time when the uni- 
versal church was corrupt, there was then “ no pillar and ground 
of the truth.”’ It will be also observed that the private judgment 
of each individual is the sole authority to determine the extent 
of this corruption. The corrupt church could not well be relied 
upon ; and even if it were it has no authority to speak. 


Another point in this luminous view of the body of Jesus 
Christ is that, while the greater part of the church was sunk in 
the depths of vice and error, the time came when a portion of 
this corrupt mass arose and purified itself. To use the exact 
language of the Manual before us, “ it arose and washed itself.” 
This is the theory also of the Studies. The Continental churches 
went too far and were guilty of revolution, which ruined every- 
thing. The Church of England was just the wise one, who 
washed himself and did not wash himself away. The dirt came 
off, and behold the spectacle of primitive purity which the world 
had not seen since Pentecost. “The vision of a national autono- 
mous church, holding the faith, orders, and liturgy of the uni- 
versal church, and subject only to a free and lawful general 
council, dooms up indistinctly but unmistakably in the petition of 
Convocation in 1531, and takes on shape and consistency till it 
stands out a /iving thing in 1534.” * What a blessed /ooming this 
is, of a coming into life of a thing which was not ézvng till 1534! 
How like the phoenix it arose from its ashes to spread its wings 
in its national autonomy / Here, to cast more light upon the 
vision, we quote the catechism: “ By a vote of the two Convoca- 
tions the Church of England declared that the Roman bishop has 
no greater jurisdiction given him by God in this kingdom than 
any other foreign bishop. And she gradually reformed her doc- 
trines and practices.” “ At thistime the Bishop of Rome commit- 
ted a great schism.” What did he do? Why, “he ceased to 
hold communion ” with this national, pure, and au¢onomous church, 
The more is the pity; but this is nothing to what he had done 
before. ‘In 1054 he separated himself from the Eastern or Greek 
churches.” Then he completed his iniquity by “establishing a 
Roman Catholic sect in England which is only three hundred 
years old.” Itis a beautiful theory, and it “looms ” upon us like a 
thing of beauty which is a joy for ever. It is delightful to teach 
children these fairy-tales. The Arabian Nights were never read in 


* Studtes, p. 122. 
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the Sunday-schools ; but these catechisms are more marvellous, 
And schism is a deadly sin, and especially when the body commit. 
ting schism is so large and the true church is so very small. Let 
us, however, draw near and look at this spectacle of a church 
washing itself, and not washing too much nor too long. It wasnot 
an ordinary wash, for it washed away a part of its faith. Sup. 
pose we find that, after all, it did not wash itself, but that it was 
washed pretty well against its will, and by hands that were any. 
thing but clean! 

We will proceed to quote from Protestant historians to show 
that this washing was not done by the church itself, but that the 
ecclesiastical body was bound hand and foot, and then washed 
until there was nothing left of it. This point is important, be. 
cause it shows the romance of the catechism, and opens another 
field of inquiry whether those who did this washing had any 
divine commission to do it. 

Rev. R. W. Dixon, vicar of Hayton, in his history of the 
Church of England, thus testifies : 


“The Church of England was so handled by the Assembly which began 
to sit (1529) as she had never been handled before. This was the Parlia- 
ment which, by successive acts, within a few years took away much of the 
ancient liberties of the church; which caused her to renounce all depen- 
dence upon the See of Rome; and which backed the king in his contest 
with the Convocations of the clergy.” “A full generation at least of the 
fiercest hacking and hewing followed ere the ancient system was spread 
upon the ground. The fury of a great revolution fell first, as in all such 
cases, upon religion and the church.” 

“The church was taken out of the hands of the clergy, to be managed 
by the laity. The king and the temporal estates overruled the spirituality. 
If the church had been left to her proper officers to be reformed, and the 
needful compulsion given to them which it was always in the power of the 
king and the temporality to apply, the state of the nation would have been 
better at this day.” “It is not known that the Parliament condescended to 
consult the Convocation on any of their measures, according to the ancient 
custom of the realm.” 

“The struggle now actually commencing between the king and the 
clergy, which ended in the victory of the former, consisted of two great 
parts or actions, rapidly succeeding each other, in which the spiritual juris- 
diction was destroyed. The first was the Przemunire, which led to the 
king’s new title of the supreme head of the church. The second was the 
supplication of the Commons, of the year following, which brought about 
the formal submission of the clergy.” ‘The papal jurisdiction or authority 
in spirituals was not the object of Henry’s attack, but the liberties of the 
Church of England. The proof of this is that the pope’s jurisdiction fell 
after the fall of these liberties, not before it. The pope’s jurisdiction fell 
in consequence of the fall of those liberties; and they were not abridged 
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that it might be abrogated.” “The Convocation of the clergy of Canter- 
bury, when the thunderbolt of the Commons fell upon them, was actually 
engaged in making canons. These laws would have been sufficient, if they 
had been enforced, to have freed the church from her worst corruptions, 
while they preserved her ancient jurisdiction. They never became laws 
upon her authority. The power of making laws was taken from her be- 
fore they could pass through her assemblies. In this, as in so many other 
things, the clerical reformation was stopped by violence.” 

“The famous submission of the clergy ran thus: ‘We your most humble 
subjects and beadsmen, of your clergy of England, having our special 
trust and confidence in your most excellent wisdom, your princely good- 
ness, and fervent zeal in the promotion of God’s honor and Christian re- 
ligion, do offer and promise zx verbo sacerdoti? here unto your highness, 
submitting ourselves most humbly to the same, that we will never from 
henceforth enact, promulge, or execute any new canons or constitutions 
provincial, or any other new ordinance, only as your highness by your 
royal assent shall license us to assemble our convocation, and thereto 
give your royal assent and authority.’” 


The second part of this servile submission agrees to abrogate 
any previous ordinances which seemed prejudicial to the royal 
prerogative. At this time we presume the autonomous Church of 
England began to oom. We cannot see it. We seea king, but 
nochurch. Much less do we see any autonomy. 


“A great tyrant,” says Dixon, speaking of Henry VIII., who washed 
the English church, “tries the nature of men. Under him all were dis- 
torted, all were made worse than they would have been.” “The burden of 
these crimes is laid, as a matter of course, by one writer after another, upon 
the clergy, and especially upon the bishops; but the reader will by this 
time have perceived that the clergy had wonderfully little to do with them ; 
that they broke out whenever the king desired it, and ceased at his com- 
mand,” “That such a king was on the throne was the circumstance which, 
above all others, brought on the Reformation.” 


We quote now a few passages from the history of Dr. Short, 
one of the English bishops: 


“The existence of the Church of England as a distinct body, and her 
final separation from Rome, may be dated from the period of the divorce” 
(pp. 53, 54). “ Henry now suspended all the bishops from the use of their 
episcopal authority; and after a time the power of exercising it was re- 
stored by a commission which was granted to each of them on their peti- 
tioning for it. It must be confessed that this commission seems rather to 
outstep the limits of that authority which God has committed to the civil 
magistrate; but in this case there was no opposition raised on the part 
of the bishops, excepting by Gardiner ” (§ 201). 

“The plan of reformation pursued by Cranmer was to entrust the task 
of reforming any particular branch of church matters to a committee of 
divines appointed by the crown, sometimes on the ground of the eccle- 
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siastical supremacy, and sometimes under an act of parliament, and then to 
sanction the result by a fresh bill, or by publishing it under the royal 
authority.” “This method of proceeding may be esteemed very uncon- 
stitutional with regard to the Convocation ; but if the supreme authority be 
lodged in the chief magistrate, in him, too, must be vested the power of 
finally approving or rejecting all regulations with regard to the service of 
the church.” “The Articles of Religion published in 1553 might appear 
from their title to have derived their authority from Convocation ; but if 
they were ever submitted to the upper house, which is very questionable, 
it is indubitable that they were never brought before the lower, while all 
the original mandates which remain prove that they were promulgated by 
the royal proclamation alone” (§§ 338, 484). 

The English bishop Burnet, in his Histery of the Reformation, 
refers to the submission of the clergy in 1532, when, according to 
Dr. Williams, the autonomous church began to loom. “ By this 
submission,” he says, “ all the opposition which the Convocations 
would probably have given to every step that was afterwards 
made in the Reformation was so entirely restrained that the 
quiet progress of that work was owing to ¢he restraints under 
which the clergy put themselves by their submission” (vol. ili. 120). 

The Rev. F. G. Lee, an English clergyman, vicar of All- 
Saints’, Lambeth, thus writes: “ Humanly speaking, the severance 
of England from the rest of Christendom in religious and ec- 
clesiastical matters, and the repudiation of the primacy of the 
Apostolic See, were brought about by the king’s divorce of his 
lawful wife and his alliance with Anne Boleyn. The complica- 
tions then caused ended in the visible separation of England from 
Catholic nations on the Continent, and have sealed her continued 
irreligtous tsolation ever since’ (History of the Reformation, p. 289). 

The Rev. Mr. Lee evidently does not see the autonomy, nor 
does he admire the washing of which the catechism treats. For 
he thus speaks of the doings of 1534, when, according to Dr. 
Williams, the autonomous church became a diving thing : “ Grave 
and startling changes were introduced by which the traditions 
of nine centuries, common to every other part of the family of 
God, were abolished. That innovation, however, was sufficient 
to amaze and startle which had taken away from the pope all 
such authority as by obvious necessity had existed in England 
since the days of St. Augustine. For the kingdom of Christ was 
universal and world-wide, its laws being framed for all nations, 
while the kingdom of England was, comparatively speaking, new 
and national” (pp. 224, 225). Knight’s Popular History of En- 
gland thus speaks of the great epoch 1534: 


“The parliament assembled in November, 1534, had some root-and- 
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branch work to do at the bidding of its imperious master.” “The most 
arbitrary man that ever wielded the large prerogatives of sovereignty had 


now united in his person the temporal and spiritual supremacy.” “The 
crown had become allin all. The whole system of human intercourse in 
England was to be subordinated to one head, king and pope in one.” “No 


Amurath of the Turks could write more insolently to his provincial slaves 
than Henry of England wrote to his sheriffs.” “The higher clergy were 
terrified into the most abject submission before this spiritual lord. The 
Lords and the Commons crawled at his feet.” “The ecclesiastical authority 
which had regulated the English Church for eight hundred years was 


gone” (vol. ii. pp. 356, 357). 


The Studies on the Reformation, while not wholly approving 
the conduct of Henry VIII., seek to apologize for the Act of 
Supremacy and to find some precedent in the conduct of Chris- 
tian kings of England who preceded him. Even Dr. Williams 
cannot approve of Henry’s whole conduct, nor of the acts of his 
lay vicar-general. Still, in all he sees much to be thankful for, 
and beneath all tyranny and humiliations of the clergy he be- 
holds the blessed autonomy. The Rev. Mr. Lee is not of his mind. 
He says: “ The idea of an English monarch claiming or owning a 
supreme spiritual jurisdiction, which of course implies the right 
and power of correcting and redressing heresies and errors, and 
pronouncing finally upon matters of faith and practice, never 
before entered into the minds either of monarch or people” 
(Sketches, p. 9). There were no such Christian kings as Henry 
VIII. before his time. Mr. Lee says again, quoting another 
English clergyman, whose language he commends : 


“The royal supremacy over the Church of England has been called, 
I think, by some one the drightest jewel in the English crown, But itisa 
jewel which has been stolen from the crown of the Incarnate God. Let us 
replace it where only it has a right to be. On any other brow, on any other 
diadem, but that of Christ it shines with an ominous gleam, which is a 
sign of wrath and vengeance against all who have taken part or are im- 
plicated in the robbery which transferred it from him to those with whom 
it ought not to be.” 


And he adds: 


“The ritual conflict, important enough in itself, is of slender interest 
in comparison to that of authority, jurisdiction, and spiritual indepen- 
dence.” “To the parsons the question will come, Will you have subser- 
vience, slavery, and spiritual degradation with your useful and convenient 
endowments, or are you ready to surrender your temporal advantages for 
the sake of perfect spiritual freedom ?” (Lee, pp. 410, 411). 


The Studies on the Reformation would seem to evade the plain 
meaning of words and the more indubitable language of facts. 
VOL, XXXIX.—15 
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“ The Act of Supremacy was repealed in 1553, and never revived 
in its original form. Elizabeth refused the title ‘Supreme 
Head,’ and substituted for it that of ‘Supreme Governor’ as 
well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things or causes as tem- 
poral.” This curious view of the supremacy of the crown needs 
some preparation of mind to understand it. The restoration of 
the liberties of the church which had been washed away took 
place among the first acts of Queen Mary’s reign in 1553. And 
when Elizabeth came to the throne the statutes of Henry VIII. 
were revived. This took place in the parliament of 1559, when 
once more royalty was invested with ecclesiastical supremacy. 
We do not see the great difference between the title of governor 
and that of Aead. The meaning was entirely the same, and the 
oath required of her subjects implied all that Henry VIII. ever 
demanded. Indeed, the obligation to take this oath was extend. 
ed to all the functionaries of the crown as well as to clergymen. 
All laymen suing out the livery of their lands were obliged to 
take it. Not one of the bishops except Landaff consented to take 
it, and they were therefore deprived of their sees. The bishops 
created then by the mandate of the crown were the obedient 
slaves of Elizabeth. And from that day to this, as Dr. Williams 
knows, the bishops of the English Church have had no power 
whatever to make laws or determine questions of faith. The 
bishops are only ornamental, and the last appeal in every con- 
troversy is to the crown. 

“ The bishops,” says Macaulay, “ were little more than Eliza- 
beth’s ministers. By the royal authority alone the prelates of 
the Church of England were appointed. By the royal autho- 
rity alone her Convocations were summoned, regulated, pro- 
rogued, and dissolved. Without the royal sanction her canons 
had no force. One of the articles of her faith was that without 
the royal consent no ecclesiastical council could lawfully assem- 
ble” (History of England, i. 62). “Her bishops,” says Froude, 
“Elizabeth treated with studied insolence as creatures of her 
own, whom she had made, and could unmake at her pleasure.” 
“To an episcopacy so constituted the most extreme Presbyterian 
would not long have objected.” “Pretensions which many of 
them would have gladly abandoned have connected their office 
with a smile.” “The latest and most singular theory about them 
is that of the modern English Neo-Catholic, who disregards his 
bishop’s advice and despises his censures, but looks upon him 
nevertheless as some high-bred, worn-out animal, useless in him- 
self, but infinitely valuable for some mysterious purpose of spiri- 
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tual propagation ” (Hist. of England, xi. 100, xii. 577-579). “ The 
oath of homage,” says Rev. Mr. Lee, already quoted, “ which the 
bishops still take on their knees before the sovereign, asserts that 
all spiritual and temporal authority and jurisdiction come from 
the monarch. This is a very wide and large assertion, and cov- 
ersso much. A recent writer, the Rev. J. H. Blunt (who is also 
an enterprising student), holds ‘ that the courage of the clergy in 
Convocation under Henry VIII. secured under God’s providence 
the future freedom of the church’; but those who use the term 
freedom in its ordinary sense, and remember the course of eccle- 
siastical legislation from the days of Thomas Cromwell to the 
time of Lord Penzance, will scarcely agree with him. The na- 
tional church is as much subject to the crown as is the Board of 
Trade or the Admiralty” (Sketches, 108, 109). Wonderful mag- 
nifying-glasses and a distorted vision must be necessary to see 
any autonomy here. Rather, with Cardinal Newman, we “ see in 
the English Church not merely no descent from the first ages, and 
no relationship to the church in other lands, but we see no body 
politic of any kind. We see nothing more nor less than an Es- 
tablishment, a department of government, or a function or opera- 
tion of the state. Its unity and personality are gone, and with 
them its power of exciting feelings of any kind. As a thing 
without a soul, it does not contemplate itself, define its intrinsic 
constitution, or ascertain its position. It has no traditions; it 
cannot be said to think ; it does not know what it holds nor what 
itdoes not. Bishop is not like bishop any more than king is like 
king.” “Elizabeth boasted that she tuned her pulpits ; Charles 
forbade discussions on predestination, George on the Holy Tri- 
nity; Victoria allows differences on holy baptism. Similar dif 
ferences have been lately allowed by the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal in ecclesiastical causes with regard to various other impor- 
tant matters, such as the eternal reprobation of the finally impeni- 
tent, the inspiration of Scripture, and the Real and Adorable 
Presence in the Eucharist ” (Anglican Difficulties, p. 4). 

“One of the Articles,” says Dr. Déllinger, “ declares, indeed, 
that the church has authority in matters of faith, but no one is 
able to say what and where this church is. It cannot be the Ex- 
Slish state church, for this has no organ, and since the Reforma- 
tion has never had one, unless it be the political supremacy of 
the prime minister for the time being and his privy council of 
laymen” (The Church and the Churches, p. 160). Even Arch- 
bishop Wake said in 1710 that “the English church was only 
preserved from destruction by her hands being bound by the civil 
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power, so that she could not destroy herself” (Calamy’s Life of 
Baxter, i. 405). 

The bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States have never been bound by the civil power, and thus they 
have been able to do much mischief. They have rid themselyes 
of the Athanasian Creed and of the only adequate form of abso. 
lution, have asserted a Zwinglian doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 
and have denied regeneration in holy baptism. We agree with 
Archbishop Wake that the only safe way is to tie their hands 
and keep them from doing anything. 


The author of the Studies not only sees autonomy where no 
one else can see it, but he sees it from the beginning. The 
Church of England was planted on an island, and was always 
isolated from the Catholic world, being all-sufficient to itself and 
independent. The catechism tells us this also, and asserts that 
Augustine, who came to England in 597, had no power to inter- 
fere with “ the canonical rights and immunities of the Church of 
Britain.”- Dr. Williams seeks to prove that this independence 
of the British church was secured by the Council of Ephesus, 
and that the right of appeal to Rome was forbidden or denied 
by the second General Council of Constantinople. He refers to 
Hefele, and therefore we will quote Hefele, with the desire that 
he may study the work a little more. First, the canons of the 
Council of Constantinople were never received in the West, and 
the confirmation of the council by the pope refers only to its 
decrees on faith. The Vicar of Christ has had more than once to 
contend with jealous and contentious bishops, but he has always 
maintained his rights, and the church universal has acquiesced 
in them. “It may certainly be said,” says Hefele, “that in the 
sixth century the cecumenical character of this council had come 
to be most distinctly acknowledged in the Latin church, and, as 
we have seen above, had been expressly confirmed by the popes 
Vigilius, Pelagius II., and Gregory the Great. But this ac- 
knowledgment, even when it is not expressly stated, only re- 
ferred to the decrees on faith, and not to the canons, as we have 
already observed in regard to the third and sixth of them” (Hs- 
tory of Councils, ii. 374). The canon of the Council of Ephesus in 
431, which is said “ to cover with the shield of law the Anglican 
position,” is not given by Hefele at all. There was discussion 
“in regard to the churches of Cyprus, and it was resolved that 
they should be confirmed in their independence, and in the right 
to consecrate and elect their own bishops, and that the liberties 
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of all ecclesiastical provinces generally should be renewed, and 
all intrusions into foreign provinces forbidden” (Helele, iii. 72). 
This resolution is put down in some manuscripts as the eighth 
canon, but it treats of local matters and has no reference what- 
ever to the prerogatives of the Bishop of Rome. 

What this third council thought of the rights and authority 
of the Roman Pontiff may be gathered from its language. When 
the letter of Coelestine was read commanding the synod to act, 
and instructing the bishops on the questions of faith before them, 
they replied: “ That is the true judgment, thanks to Ccelestine 
the new Paul, to Cyril the new Paul, to Coelestine the watchman 
of the faith.” ‘One of the papal legates, the presbyter Philip, 
now thanked the synod for this, that the holy members had ad- 
hered to the holy head, knowing well that Peter was the head of 
the Catholic faith and of all the apostles, and asked that the de- 
cisions of the synod might be laid before them, so that the legates 
might confirm them in accordance with the commission of the 
pope. This was agreed to, and the session then ended” (Hefele, 
iii, 63). The prerogatives of the pope are quite fully stated by 
the general councils. We will quote still further from Hefele: 
“The Council of Chalcedon, in its synodal letter to Pope Leo, ex- 
pressly says: ‘Thou by thy representatives hast taken the lead 
among the members of the synod, as the head among the mem- 
bers of the body.’” “It is undeniable that the Fourth Gicumen- 
ical Council looked upon the papal confirmation as aésolutely 
necessary for insuring the validity of its decrees, and there is no 
good ground for maintaining that this was a new principle, and 
one which was not known and recognized at the time of the Ni- 
cene Council.” Its address to the pope thus speaks the sense 
of all Christendom: “‘ We acknowledge the whole force of the 
things which have been done, and the confirmation of all that we 
have accomplished to be dependent upon your approval.” One 
sentence like this is conclusive to any honest and unprejudiced 
mind. “We see from these considerations,” says Hefele, “ of 
what value the sanction of the pope is to the decrees of a cour- 
cil. Until the pope has sanctioned the decrees the assembly 
of bishops which formed them cannot pretend to the authority 
belonging to an cecumenical council, however great a number 
of bishops may compose it; for there cannot be an cecumenical 
council without union with the pope ” (Hefele, i. 32, 44, 46, 52). 

It will be seen, then, that neither the Council of Ephesus nor 
any other council “covers the Anglican position with the shield 
of law.” ; 
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The catechism, with which, as far as we can see, the Studies 
of Dr. Williams are in accord, asserts that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country is “the Holy Catholic Church,” 
and that it has the marks of its Catholicity in its doctrine, in its 
ministry, and in its worship. These marks are worthy of study. 

For the first mark of doctrine there is nothing to be said ex- 
cept that the Protestant Episcopal Church retains the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed. The latter symbol is, we believe, 
optional, and need not be said by those who object to it. We 
humbly submit that the possession of a creed is no mark of any. 
thing whatever, since the veriest heretic may recite a creed and 
either misunderstand or misrepresent it. And we conscien. 
tiously believe that in the Episcopal communion there is no 
proper comprehension of the creed. We feel sure that this 
church generally does not possess the proper doctrine of the 
Incarnation, and we know that it cannot have any idea of “the 
communion of saints, the Holy Catholic Church, or the for- 
giveness of sins.” We consider this point very puerile, because 
it means just nothing at all. The real opinions of the English 
communion are to be sought from the Articles of Religion which 
she set forth, and which are her explanation of the Creeds. Dr. 
Williams admits that these work both ways and “ bear a double 
witness.” We think that they bear a very decided witness 
against any possible conception of the Catholic Church. They 
were, as Bishop Short has told us, set forth by royal authority, 
but the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States has 
adopted them by its convention of 1801. They assert in the 
plainest terms heresies which are suicidal to the Catholic faith or 
practice. Among.many of their errors are the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification, the denial of inherent righteousness and of the 
merit of good works, and an ambiguous profession of the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of election. The thirteenth article implies total de- 
pravity; the nineteenth asserts the corruption at times of the 
whole church ; the twenty-second condemns the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, the invocation of saints, and the use of images or relics; 
while the twenty-fifth denies five of the sacraments and declares 
that Penance, Confirmation, and Extreme Unction have grown 
“of the corrupt following of the apostles.” Orders and Matri- 
mony are “states of life allowed in the Scriptures,” but no sac- 
raments. The twenty-seventh article guardedly denies the actual 
regeneration of the soul by baptism, and the twenty-eighth in so 
many words excludes from the Eucharist the real presence of 
Christ, “as the mean whereby the Body of the Lord is received 
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is faith.” The thirty-first declares that “the sacrifices of Masses 
in the which the priest, as it was commonly said, did offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, 
were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” We commend 
these plain assertions of Protestant doctrine to the candid editor 
of the catechisms. And we would put another question to the 
enterprising student: ‘‘ When a church by its articles teaches a 
different doctrine from the catechism, what must the good child 
do?” Would it be right for him to consult the other dranches of 
the church, or must he go after the “‘ successional church” ? 

The Eastern churches have more than once condemned the 
whole English communion, and they would not give the sacra- 
ments to any member of that church unless he first anathematized 
the Articles of his faith and the English church also. Fallen as 
are the Eastern churches from the vigor of faith, they have never 
countenanced the Protestant heresy nor communed with any 
who professed it. We give the language of Dr. Overbeck, a 
Russian priest: “ Are we to commune with a church so replete 
with heresy as the English church is? You have installed heresy 
in your pulpits; you do not cast it out; you cannot cast it out, 
because your church is historically a Protestant Church, and 
Protestants framed your Articles, which you contrive in vain to 
unprotestantize. There is no communion with an feretical 
church, nO communion with the English church. God forbid! 
It would be the grave of orthodoxy ” (Catholic Orthodoxy, Over- 
beck, p. 97). 

When, then, the catechism teaches the direct contrary of the 
Articles and thus disputes the highest authority of its own 
church, what does it teach any intelligent mind but to forsake 
its own communion as untrustworthy? We would beg the 
children who are so happy as to study these manuals to ask the 
Right Rev. Dr. Doane if he signed the declaration of faith in 
which the bishops of the Episcopal Church, October 11, 1871, 
assert that “the word regenerate used in the office of baptism 
does not signify any moral change wrought in the sacrament”? 
Then perhaps the editor of these manuals will put out another 
edition telling us what the xew dirth really is. One thing is very 
certain: the children taught by these manuals can have little re- 
spect for their own church, and less for their bishops. 

Still, these bishops are, according to the catechisms and the 
Studies, the successors of the apostles, and every one of them is 
in himself an independent apostle. The same blessed autonomy 
which belongs to the body belongs also to the members. But 
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what if these bishops are no bishops at all, not even priests? The 
catechism tells the children that they may be “surer of the 
apostolic succession than they are of their Bibles.” Yet sup- 
pose they are not sure of their Bibles, which they cannot be, un- 
less they are all inspired? Suppose you ask the children whom 
you seek to rear in this Neo-Catholicity what proof they have of 
the orders of these bishops? Ask them if these orders have been 
ever recognized for one moment by any part of what you call 
the Catholic Church. Ask them to read what the authorities of 
the Eastern churches which they so love say on the subject. 
Tell them that they say that “all the Catholic world refuses in. 
tercommunion with you, re-ordains your priests, and have con. 
tinued doing so for three centuries.” “ All the ordinations by 
Parker and his successors in the whole present episcopate and 
clergy of the English Church are considered by the Eastern 
churches znvalid, null, and vord"’ (Overbeck, pp. 14, 70). 

Tell them the honest truth, that their illustrious fathers from 
whom the Neo-Catholic Church descends did not put forth any 
such claims as now thecatechism insists upon. Ask them to read 
the writings of Cranmer, Jewel, Hooker, Field, Ussher, Hall, and 
Stillingfleet, who “did not hold the theory of an exclusive jure 
divino episcopacy, and fully recognized the validity of presby- 
terian ordination.” Tell them that “ Bishop Poynet was of opin- 
ion that the word Jdzshop should be abandoned to the papists; 
that prominent clergymen of the Church of England had re- 
ceived only presbyterian ordination on the Continent; that the 
doctrine of the divine and exclusive right of episcopacy was 
first intimated in self-defence by Bishop Bancroft in 1589, then 
taught and rigidly enforced by Archbishop Laud in 1633, then 
apparently sanctioned in 1662 by the Act of Uniformity which 
expelled from office two thousand ministers, including some of 
the ablest and most worthy men in England” (Creeds of Christen- 
dom, Schaff, i. 605, 607). Above all, ask the enterprising student 
to read the “judicious Hooker,” who in his last moments re- 
ceived absolution and Holy Communion from Dr. Saravia, some- 
time a pastor both in Flanders and Holland. 

Then on the subject of the worshzp of the church it would be 
well that the inquiring child should know that’ there is no like- 
ness whatever between the liturgies of the ancient church and 
the Book of Common Prayer. Vf there be, why do not the Anglo- 
Catholics make use of the Roman Mass and imitate the cere- 
monies of priests in the Holy Sacrifice? Why were altars pulled 
down at the establishment of the autonomous Church of England? 
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And why was it a crime, punishable by death, for a priest to 
celebrate Mass in England? Why was the crime of ‘hearing 
even one Mass punished by a year’s imprisonment ? 

Let the ingenuous child study well all these points, and 
“mark, learn, and inwardly digest them.” If he can see any 
point of continuity or resemblance between the ancient church 
and the Protestant Episcopal communion, he will be as bright 
as the man who sees autonomy in the creature of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. 

Nevertheless, says the catechism, “Is there a true branch of 
the Catholic Church in this country?” Answer: “ Yes; that 
body known to the civil Jaw as the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” 

“What is its ¢rve name?” Answer: “The Holy Catholic 
Church in the United States.” 

Perhaps the boys will not believe this, but nevertheless we 
urge them and all the girls of the Sunday-school to call them- 
selves Catholics. We advise all the ministers to call themselves 
Catholic priests, and beg all the bishops to insist upon being 
called Catholic bishops. Let them not be deterred from this 
praiseworthy effort because of the laughter of the world. Let 
them give this thing a really fair trial. It is hard if a man can- 
not be called by hisown name. They may seem like “ Dream- 
land folks’; but to persevere in a good cause is the fruit of vir- 
tue. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem says: “If ever thou art sojourning in 
any city, inquire not simply where the Lord’s house is (for the 
sects of the profane attempt to call their own places houses of 
the Lord) nor merely where the church is, but where is the Ca- 
tholic Church. For this is indeed the peculiar name of this holy 
church and mother of us all, which is indeed the spouse of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God ” (Catech, xxiii.) 

St. Ambrose writes: “ He called the bishop to him, and, not 
accounting any grace true which was not of the true faith, he 
inquired of him whether he agreed with the Catholic bishops—that 
is, with the Roman Church” (t. ii. 1. i. De Excessu Fratris). 

St. Augustine says: “ The Christian religion is to be held by 
us, and the communion of that church which is Catholic and is 
called Catholic not only by its own members, but also by all its 
adversaries. For, in spite of themselves, even the very heretics 
and disciples of schisms, when speaking not with their fellows, 
but with strangers, call the Catholic Church nothing else but 
the Catholic Church. For they cannot be understood, unless 
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they distinguish her by that name by which she is designated 
by the whole world ” (t. i. De Vera Religione). 

And again: “ The zame itself of the Catholic Church keeps me 
—a name which, in the midst of so many heretics, this church 
alone has, not without cause, so held possession of as that, 
though all heretics would fain have themselves called Catholics, 
yet to the inquiry of any stranger, ‘ Where is the meeting of the 
Catholic Church held?’ no heretic would dare to point to his 
own basilica or house ”’ (t. viii. Contra Ep. Manichei). 

This test of the Christian Fathers has been well tried since 
their day. We recommend the writers and students of these 
catechisms to try it now. One real fact is worth many words, 
no matter how enticing these words may be. , 





* SPRING IN THE NORTH. 


Gray clouds trail o’er the cypressed air 
Like nuns, with eyelids down, the chapel door, 
Awaiting dawn to silver heaven’s floor 

And summon vestal choirs to matin prayer. 


No hunter’s boat cleaves stealthily the weeds, 
Nor shot resounds from up the hilly wold, 
Nor plaint of lamb disturbs the sleeping fold, 

Nor cautious fowl flaps warily the reeds. 


Gray silence reigns along an ice-chained coast : 
Heaven and earth alike benumbéd seem ; 
The shivering birds blink, coo, and dream: 

A gray fog wanders like an aimless ghost. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. . 


WHEN Mrs. Bertram went out of the room, leaving her 
daughter and Mr. Talford alone together, it is not to be sup- 
posed that she was insensible to the possibility of that decla- 
ration which Sibyl on her part feared. But it did not strike 
Mrs. Bertram as a thing to be feared, but rather as a thing to 
be desired, on one ground, if not on another. Though she 
had no reason to believe that her daughter would accept Mr. 
Talford, neither had she any reason to believe that she would 
reject him, and under the circumstances it was surely well 
that the matter should be brought to an issue. And there was 
at least no precipitation in it. Any other woman than Sibyl 
would have been disappointed that the offer had not been 
made long before this; and although it might readily be 
Sibyl’s own fault that it had not been made, her mother was 
nevertheless anxious that she should not be deprived of the 
triumph of having Mr. Talford’s difficult taste and large for- 
tune laid at her feet. “If she would only accept him!” Mrs, 
Bertram sighed, with some faint hope that she might do so— 
for that consideration of manner toward him which struck 
Egerton so forcibly had not escaped her observation—but, if 
this were not to be, it was none the less desirable that he 
should not resign his suit without having come to a decisive 
point; for Mrs. Bertram knew her world, and knew what 
would be said in that case, since it was well understood that 
Mr. Talford had more than once roused hopes in fair bosoms 
which he finally walked away without gratifying. If retribu- 
tion overtook him there would be heartfelt pleasure in many 
quarters; but unless there was certainty of this retribution 
there would unquestionably also be strong incredulity. 

Aware of this, Mrs. Bertram, like a wise woman of the 
world, said to herself that it would be no fault of hers if Mr. 
Talford did not leave the house either an accepted or a re- 
jected suitor. Nothing would have induced her to efface her- 
self in an obvious manner; but she was not sorry for the sum- 
mons which called her from the sa/on, and, having despatched 
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the business which demanded her attention—the simple pay- 
ment of a bill—she saw no necessity for returning to the 
room, where a steady murmur of conversation indicated that 
her daughter and Mr. Talford were agreeably, and she hoped 
profitably, occupied. She therefore retired to her chamber 
and awaited the issue with mingled hope and fear, meditating 
the while upon the superior excellence of the French marriage 
system, which leaves so little to the vagaries of individual 
choice. 

Mr. Talford’s departure was presently audible, but there 
was no sound or sign of Sibyl.. Mrs. Bertram waited for what 
seemed to her a considerable length of time, and then entered 
the salon, where she found that young lady seated in the chair 
where she had left her, gazing absently out of the window at 
the sun-gilded tree-tops of the Parc Monceaux. She did not 
turn her head as her mother entered, and after a moment's 
pause Mrs. Bertram walked up and laid a hand on her shoul- 
der. 

“Are you dreaming?” she said. “I hope the subject of 
the dream is pleasant.” 

Sibyl looked around at her with a smile. 

“Poor mamma!” she said. “The dream is not what you 
would like it to be. It is sad, is it not, to have a daughter 
who is so impracticable? I wish for your sake that I had been 
made differently. Though I cannot say,” she added, as if to 
herself, “that I wish I had been made able to marry Mr. Tal- 
ford.” 

“Then you have refused him!” said Mrs. Bertram in a 
low tone. She thought that she had not indulged in much 
hope, but she learned by her disappointment that it was greater 
than she imagined. 

“Did you think it possible that I would accept him?” 
Sibyl answered. “If so, I am sorry for your disappointment ; 
but there has never been a moment in which it was possible 
to me.” 

“And yet—” said Mrs. Bertram, then paused. 

“And yet—what?” asked her daughter. “You cannot 
mean to imply that I gave you any reason to believe it pos- 
sible?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I cannot say that you gave me any 
reason.” 

“Tf not you, who then? Certainly not 42m.” 

“Perhaps not—certainly not—that you would accept him,’ 
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said Mrs. Bertram. “ But you have not indicated in any man- 
ner that you disliked him.” 

“Why should I, when I do not dislike him? Is there no 
medium between disliking a man and being willing to marry 
him? It seems to me that it is not a passive but an active feel- 
ing one requires for the last.” 

“That is not what I mean—you know that is not what I 
mean,” said Mrs. Bertram. “Of course it is an active feeling 
that one requires for such an important step, and I am not as 
worldly as you think—I should not wish you to marry with- 
out love. But you have seemed to /ke Mr. Talford—for 
you.” 

“And you thought such liking might be a substitute for 
love—for me?” said Sibyl. “Certainly no one is accurately 
known even by those who should know one best.” 

“But you cannot deny,” said Mrs. Bertram, a little obsti- 
nately, “that you have treated him better than you treat other 
people.” 

“If I have it was because I was too indifferent to him to 
treat him otherwise. One does not quarrel with an absolute 
stranger—and Mr. Talford was an absolute stranger to all 
save the surface of my life. And then—I suppose you will 
hardly understand—but I was interested in him a little, as a 
study. I wanted to test the value of his philosophy of life.” 

Mrs. Bertram ejaculated, “Good heavens!” under her 
breath. 

“And so,” Sibyl went on, her gaze returning again medi- 
tatively to the tree-tops, “I may unintentionally have misled 
him a little. But I do not think it could have been very 
much. I have been considering the matter ever since he 
went away, and I am sorry if in the least degree I have 
brought on him a disappointment—which is, however, no 
deeper than his vanity.” 

“You cannot possibly tell that,” said Mrs. Bertram. “ Why 
should he have asked you to marry him, if he were not at- 
tached to you?” 

“There are different forms of attachment,” said Sibyl 
quietly. “Some are flattering; others again are—not. I do 
not think I could make you comprehend what I felt when Mr. 
Talford offered me what he called love.” 

“TI am not very stupid, yet I doubt if you could,” said 
Mrs. Bertram dryly. ‘Your ideas are altogether too exalted 
for my comprehension.” 
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Sibyl gave a short sigh. “It is a pity when people do not 
understand each other,” she said, “but at least I do not ob. 
trude my ideas, save in affairs that concern myself alone.” 

“But how can you think that the affair of your settlement 
in life concerns yourself alone?” said Mrs. Bertram patheti- 
cally. ‘What can concern me more? I would give anything 
to see you happily and brilliantly married, for the end will be 
that I shall die and you will be left alone—an old maid with a 
very moderate fortune.” 

“What an appalling picture!” said Sibyl, with a smile. 
“But I hope you do not mean to die soon; and as for the old- 
maidenhood—I could not only support that, but I should con. 
sider it happiness compared to marrying a man who was un- 
congenial to me. It must be a struggle to marry even a man: 
whom one loves and admires—for one can never be free again. 
But to think of marrying one whose character one despises, 
whose aims in life one scorns—‘that way madness lies.’ No. 
thing could induce me to do it—nothing /” 

She rose as she spoke, looking so beautiful and stately in 
her energy that Mrs. Bertram involuntarily clasped her hands. 

“QO Sibyl!” she exclaimed, “ you will throw away all your 
attractions—and you have so many!—if you do not look at 
things more—more practically.” 

Sibyl laughed. “That was Mr. Talford’s word,” she said. 
“ He, too, advised me to look at things ‘practically.’ But un- 
fortunately I am incapable of following such advice. It isa 
pity for you, mamma. I wish you had a different daughter 
—one who would make a brilliant marriage and do you 
credit.” 

“If you imagine that I am thinking of myself you make 
a great mistake,” said Mrs. Bertram, a little wounded—for 
her worldliness was of a mild order. “I am thinking of you, 
of your life, and of the position you ought to occupy in the 
world.” 

“Tam sure that you think of me,” said her daughter gently. 
“T did not mean to imply otherwise.” 

And, indeed, she said to herself, what was the good of far- 
ther words? There are characters so essentially different 
that, like parallel lines, they may run side by side during the 
intercourse of a lifetime without ever approaching near enough 
for comprehension. It had not been a mere form of speech 
when Sibyl said that for her mother’s sake she wished she had 
been made differently—‘“ for it must be hard when an only 
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child disappoints one!” she had often thought, feeling the de- 
fective sympathy between them more on her mother's account 
than her own. But wishes on such a subject being quite 
vain, the defective sympathy remained, though veiled by mu- 
tual affection, and only coming to the surface on a few occa- 
sions. 

The present was such an occasion; but when her first dis- 
appointment was over Mrs. Bertram said to herself that, after 
all, things might have been worse. It was quite possible—so 
she acknowledged—that Mr. Talford might not have made a 
perfect husband for one so highly strung as Sibyl, and at any 
rate it was something to have rejected that difficult and fas- 
tidious personage. No one would xow be able to say that he 
had trifled with Miss Bertram, for Mrs. Bertram determined 
that in a quiet way the truth should be known. 

The opportunity for disclosure was not difficult to find; in 
fact, it soon presented itself in the person of Miss Dorrance, 
who a day or two later made her appearance, and, finding Sibyl 
out, opened her purpose to Mrs. Bertram. 

“T should like to know what you and Sibyl propose to do 
with yourselves this summer,” she said. “ Don’t you think it 
would be pleasant if we could go to the same place? Mamma 
and I have been talking of it, and I thought I would inquire 
what your plans are.” 

“T cannot say that we have formed any plans,” Mrs, Ber- 
tram answered. ‘When Paris becomes too warm we gen- 
erally go to the sea-shore or to Switzerland; but there is no- 
thing to take us to any special place, and I should be delighted 
if our plans could be made to agree with yours.” 

“To a certain extent ours are fixed by the doctors,” said 
Laura. “They say that mamma must go to the German baths. 
Do you think you would care to go there?” 

Mrs. Bertram replied that for herself she liked the German 
baths very much—“ though Sibyl does not fancy them,” she 
added. “But there is time enough in which to discuss the mat- 
ter. You are certainly not thinking of leaving Paris yet?” 

“T do not want to leave it,” Laura answered, “ but Cousin 
Duke is trying to persuade mamma to go. He seems suddenly 
to have conceived a great desire to get away; and he is bound 
to see after us, you know. Papa has laid that on him asa duty 
he cannot escape. He must take us and settle us wherever we 
decide to go; so he wants us to go at once, which is most dis- 
agreeable of him!” 
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“Paris will certainly be very pleasant for another month,” 
said Mrs. Bertram, ‘and I should think that your mother would 
like to remain as long as possible under the immediate care of 
the doctors.” 

“So she would,” said Laura, “and she should simply decline 
to go; but she has an idea that she ought not to detain and in. 
convenience Cousin Duke—though Heaven knows he has no- 
thing to do, and no reason why he should be in one place more 
than another! It is abominably selfish of him; but he always 
was selfish!” Then the young lady paused and turned her 
sharp eyes on Mrs. Bertram with a very penetrating look. 
“His desire to leave Paris is so suddenly developed that | 
think Sibyl must have something to do with it,” she said. 

Mrs. Bertram smiled slightly—a lady-like and gently regret. 
ful smile. “I am sorry,” she said, “and Sibyl, I know, will be 
very sorry, if any disappointment which she was obliged to in. 
flict upon Mr. Talford has even remotely inconvenienced your 
mother and yourself.” 

“So she Aas rejected him!” exclaimed Miss Dorrance. 
“Well, I suspected as much, and I am sure I hope it will do 
him good! I told him she would not marry him, but he was 
so sure that no woman would refuse him. Now he sees who 
was right! Of course it was foolish of Sibyl—you must ac- 
knowledge that, Mrs. Bertram, for he is very rich and a good 
fellow on the whole—but still it is not a bad thing for him 
to realize that there is one woman who would not marry 
him!” 

It is needless to say that nothing would have induced Mrs. 
Bertram to acknowledge that she had herself thought it fool- 
ish of Sibyl. ; 

“Your cousin was indeed. very much deceived if he ima- 
gined that Sibyl would marry him,” she said, with quiet dig- 
nity. ‘A man has, of course, a right to try his chance, but he 
has no right to count on a favorable answer when he has only 
been treated with ordinary courtesy.” 

“ He is very much spoiled,” observed Laura. “That goes 
without saying. But Sibyl did treat him with a good deal of 
consideration for a time. We all observed that.” 

“She was interested in his philosophy of life,” said Mrs. 
Bertram, standing to her colors. 

. Miss Dorrance lifted her eyebrows. “That sounds like 
Sibyl,” she said. “I wonder if Cousin Duke has a philosophy 
of life! I think I must ask him. It would be very instructive. 
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And he would be pleased to know that he was regarded as a 
study.” 

“T hope you will not think of implying anything unkind—” 
Mrs. Bertram began, when the young lady interrupted: 

“Oh! dear, no. I shall not mention the subject to him un. 
less he speaks of it. One cannot take liberties with him beyond 
a certain point. And this disappointment has really struck 
deep: he is not like himself at all. It is a pity, for it may in- 
terfere with our summer plans. It would not be pleasant, under 
the circumstances, for him and Sibyl to be thrown into con- 
tact, unless you think there is a chance that she might change 
her mind. Women do sometimes, you know.” 

Mrs. Bertram shook her head. “Sibyl will not change 
hers,” she said gravely. 

“It is a pity!” repeated Miss Dorrance. “She might doa 
great deal worse. And there is really no telling what she w// 
do in the end! Clever people are so—peculiar sometimes, and 
Sibyl is capable of going any lengths for an enthusiasm.” 

“T do not think that you understand Sibyl,” said Mrs. Ber- 
tram, with an air that expressed more than the words. “She 
is enthusiastic, but not at all likely to be carried away in a fool- 
ish manner. And, although she might certainly do worse than 
accept Mr. Talford, she might also do better. But you have 
not yet mentioned to what one of the German baths your mo- 
ther thinks of going.” 

In this way Sibyl’s champion gallantly refused to confess 
the misgivings which she felt, and Miss Dorrance was effec- 
tually silenced. But not deceived. “Mrs. Bertram will not 
own that she is uneasy about what Sibyl may do,” that young 
lady averred afterwards, “but I am sure she must feel that it 
is perfectly possible she may either marry a Communist or be- 
come a nun any day!” 

Meanwhile when Sibyl heard of Laura’s visit and its object 
she begged her mother not to think of joining the Dorrance 
party anywhere or under any circumstances. “It would be 
impossible for me to entertain such an idea,” she said ; “for Mr. 
Talford must be with them and look after them, in a degree at 
least, and the position would be very disagreeable to both of 
us. Indeed, on my part it would look as if I desired him to re- 
peat his offer.” 

“Yes, it would not do,” said Mrs. Bertram, with a slight 
sigh. “It might be pleasant to spend the summer with the 
Dorrances, but—” 
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“Do you think it might be pleasant ?” asked Sibyl a little dry- 
ly. “I confess that I do not. I am glad of an excuse to avoid it.” 

“O my dear! I am not so exigeante as you are,” said Mrs, 
Bertram, unable to resist sending this small arrow. “Mrs. Dor- 
rance and I have been friends for a long time, and I like her 
society very well, but of course it is not to be thought of under 
the circumstances.” 

“T am sorry if I am at all to blame for the circumstances,” 
said Sibyl. 

“How could you be to blame?” replied her mother. “I 
did not mean that. If men fall in love no one could expect 
you to prevent it. But we must be thinking of our plans for 
the summer,” the speaker went on quickly, anxious to change 
the subject. “I always like to know where I am going well 
in advance.” 

“Why should we go anywhere?” said Sibyl half-absently. 
“For once I should like to stay here.” 

‘Mrs. Bertram looked at her in surprise. ‘“ Here?” she said. 
“Stay in Paris all summer?” 

“ Well, not in Paris, perhaps, but in some place near Paris. 
How would you like Fontainebleau, for instance? I have al- 
ways felt that I should be glad to spend a summer wandering 
through that forest.” 

“JT think that I should prefer some more lively amusement,” 
said Mrs. Bertram. “And so, I fancy, would you before long. 
Why have you taken an idea to stay near Paris? You usually 
speak of longing for the mountains or the sea when summer 
comes.” 

“Yes,” said Sibyl; “ but there are some things better than 
even the mountains or the sea—the companionship and the in- 
fluence of a noble soul, for example. And if one might lose that 
for ever by going away—I mean if one should find it gone for 
ever when one returned—nothing that one gained could com- 
pensate.” 

“I suppose you are speaking of M. d’Antignac,” said Mrs. 
Bertram. “Is he likely—to die?” 

“He is likely to die at any time,” was the reply. “ When 
one thinks of his suffering it is impossible not to feel that it 
must end soon. I was there to-day, but I could not see him—it 
is one of his bad days. I saw Mlle. d’Antignac for a few min- 
utes only, and she spoke of him with tears. I believe that she 
thinks the end is drawing near—not immediately, perhaps, but 
_certainly.” 
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“Tt is very sad,” said Mrs, Bertram; “but since his recovery 
is impossible—and his suffering so great—one should be resigned 
to his release.” 

“It seems so, no doubt, to those who do not know him,” 
said Sibyl, with the slight bitterness that is excited by such easy 
consolations. ‘“ But the world could better spare a thousand 
men who walk these streets to-day in health and strength.” 

“That may be; but if he suffers so much, existence can be 
only a pain to him.” 

“Jt is natural to think so, but I am sure that to Aim it is a 
blessing, because he can still do so much for others. And I, 
who have come so late into his life—I cannot consent to lose 
one day of what I shall always remember as the greatest bless- 
ing of my life.” 

Mrs. Bertram looked at her curiously for a minute; then 
she said, “ He seems to have a great influence over you.” 

“Has he?” said Sibyl. “I do not know. I only know 
that he is able to supply every need of my nature—or, at least, 
to point out how they may be supplied. I have heard of a 
physician for the soul. He is one.’ 

“But why should your soul need a physician?” said Mrs. 
Bertram, who had never felt the need of one for her own 
soul, and who thought that the words had a suspicious 
sound. “O Sibyl! I am afraid that the end of all this will 
be something very foolish and visionary!” 


Sibyl smiled a little. 
“Dear mamma,” she said, “your fears would be set at rest 


if you could know what an absolute antidote to visionary folly 
M. d’Antignac’s influence is. He leads one into a region 
where it can have no place—a region of truth as é@xact as 
logic and as clear as light. And if he shows one visions, it is 
only after he has taken care to set one’s feet firmly upon a 


rock.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


IT was indeed a terrible ordeal of suffering through. which 
D’Antignac was passing, and those around him thought more 
than once that the end was at hand. But his strong vitality 
still resisted the approach of dissolution; and after days of 
agony he came slowly back to a knowledge of the things of 
life, wan, exhausted, shattered from the onslaught of pain, which 
like a sullen foe retreated slowly, in preparation for some 
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fiercer attack which the worn forces of life could no longer re- 
sist. 

During these days no one shared more constantly the vigil 
by his bedside than the Vicomte de Marigny, and in this way 
he was thrown into frequent contact with Armine. It was 
a contact which both avoided at first, but in the sharp ten. 
sion of anxiety as D’Antignac’s danger increased they forgot 
all save this anxiety which they owned in common, and when 
the worst was over it was as familiar friends that they con- 
gratulated each other. 

“And now,” said De Marigny as they talked softly in the 
salon, while deep quiet reigned in the chamber adjoining, 
where Héléne kept watch by him who lay wrapped in the 
bliss of respite from agony, “you should also think of resting. 
So much watching and anxiety has told upon you.” 

“Has it?” she said. “ But relief seems rest enough—and it 
is such great relief!” 

“Yes,” he said a little sadly, “to us; but to him it is only 
a fresh lease of suffering. One cannot forget that.” 

“No, one cannot forget it,” said Armine, “but who can 
say what it enables him to merit—for others as well as for 
himself? I am sure there is comfort in that for him, and so 
there should be for us.” 

“You have learned something of his way of looking at 
things,” said the vicomte, with a smile. 

“Everything that I know of good I have learned from 
him,” she answered simply. . 

There was a moment’s silence. It was late afternoon, and 
through the open windows floods of long sunshine came, to- 
gether with the subdued sound of the city’s life—the beating, 
as it were, of its great heart. The soft air was full of refresh- 
ment, but it brought no touch of color to Armine’s pale 
cheeks. Watching and anxiety had told upon her, as M. de 
Marigny said, but it had not lessened the charm of the sensi- 
tive, poetic face with its deep, beautiful eyes. Those eyes 
were gazing out of the window at the, depths of blue sky when 
she spoke next, as if unconsciously uttering a thought aloud: 

“But it will be harder than ever to leave him after this.” 

The vicomte started. “To leave him!” he repeated in- 
voluntarily. “Are you going—away ?” 

She, too, started a little; and now a faint tinge of color 
came into her cheeks. It was evident that she had spoken 
unconsciously. 
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“Oh! yes,” she said, a little hurriedly. “I thought you 
knew. I go—soon—to join the Sisters of Charity.” 

The vicomte did not answer immediately. Indeed, it was 
plain'{that it cost him a strong effort when he said presently: 

“JT have heard that you thought of the religious life, but I 
did not know what order—” 

“There could be no question with me,” she said. “I 
want a place in the ranks of those whose lives are given to 
the service of the suffering and of the poor. And where 
should I find that save with the daughters of St. Vincent de 
Paul?” 

She paused after the question, and M. de Marigny forced 
himself to say something about the merit of such a choice. 

“TI do not think that I can claim much merit,” she an- 
swered quietly, “for it is less a deliberate choice between the 
higher things of God and the lower things of the world than 
a passion which impels me. I could not rest in ease and hap- 
piness. The misery of which the world is full, and which I 
know so well, would pursue me. I could not forget it. For 
others such forgetfulness may be possible. It would not be 
for me. The poor call me. My place is with them and my 
work is among them.” 

She looked at him, as she spoke, with eyes full of wistful 
entreaty. Her voice, though very low, seemed with every 
sentence to deepen in feeling. He could not resist the im- 
pression that she was pleading with him to understand her 
now, as he had understood her before. Again the thought 
of the churchyard of Marigny came to him, and of the letter 
which he had read on the terrace of the chAiteau—full of the 
same entreaty. It was impossible to withhold the expression 
of his comprehension and sympathy. 

“T understand you,” he said in a low tone. “The passion 
of which you speak is that with which God fills the souls 
which he destines for noble deeds. Before it all human pas- 
sions must veil their heads. And you have this great happi- 
ness,” he added in a tone that despite himself was sad, “ that 
you offer to God a heart and a life that will be his supremely 
—a heart that has not been wearied by the world, a life that 
has not been soiled in its service. You have chosen ‘the 
better part.’ No one could even desire to take it from you.” 

Comprehension was not on his side alone. She~ under- 
stood the sadness under the self-forgetful words, and a long- 
ing filled her to say something—anything—to lessen the pain 
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of which she was instinctively conscious. She did not pause 
to think as she spoke hurriedly: 

“Such words are like all that I have known of you. You 
have always understood; you have never made a mistake; 
you have been kind and generous from the first. Do you 
know what it is to be placed in a difficult position and to 
meet one who divines all that you feel without the need of 
speech, and who never fails in sympathy? That is what I 
have always found you. Do not think that I have not felt 
it—that I do not feel it in my heart.” She paused for an 
instant, then went on in another tone—that tone, at once proud 
and pathetic, which he had heard from her once before—* I 
told you once that it mattered little what name one bore. 
Where I am going it matters nothing—for there alone the 
Socialists’ dream of equality is realized, so I may for once ac- 
knowledge the tie of kindred blood, and say that in leaving 
the world I shall take with me no happier memory than that 
I leave such a noble kinsman fighting in a cause for which I 
can only pray.” 

Words failed him with which to answer her. She seemed 
already to speak from a height which no prayer of his could 
reach, had he desired to make any. But he had not forgotten 
the hour when he resigned his heart’s desire to the will of 
God; and now that he was face to face with Armine, that he 
heard her words, saw her spirit, as it were, unveiled, he felt, 
as D’Antignac had felt before him, that her resolve was based 
on no impulsive fancy, but on the clear and positive words— 
heard now as of old by many a faithful soul—* Leave all and 
follow me.” 

“What can I say to you?” he asked presently in a low tone. 
“You know what 1s in my heart, but you have sealed my lips.” 

“Have we not understood each other almost without 
words from the first?” she answered gently, rising as she 
spoke and standing before him, a slender figure in the slanting 
sunset glow. “Believe me, all is better so; and you—in a 
little while you will feel it. For this is God’s will—I am sure 
of it—and he makes no mistakes. See!” she clasped her 
hands with the old familiar gesture—‘ after what I have 
known could I turn my back upon humanity which suffers, 
and upon God who calls, to be merely happy? Ah! no. You 
must feel—say that you feel I could not!” 

He, too, rose, answering with every faculty of his being 
to the sudden passion of that demand upon him. 
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“T feel it now,” he said, “if I have not felt it before. All 
that I have offered is worthless compared to what you choose. 
How could a man dare to make himself the rival of God? I 
do not dare. Go, in God's name! Leave happiness to those 
who have no higher good.” 

“But is there not happiness in the higher good?” she 
said. “The world may not know it, but you know that there 
is. To work, to endure, to spend and be spent in God's ser- 
vice and the service of the poor, in lessening for a few the 
misery that drives them to despair—what is the happiness of 
ease and content and natural love to this? It is wonderful 
that God should have called me to this happiness; but since 
he has—oh! if hereafter you ever think of me, let it be to 
thank him for me!” 

She turned and went away before he could utter a word; 
but, left alone, he said to himself that he should ever after re- 
member her chiefly as she had stood before him then—her 
eyes full of infinite radiance, and her figure touched by a light 
that left the room with her. 


As D’Antignac grew better one of the first visitors ad- 
mitted to his presence was Egerton. The young man _ had 
been solicitous in his inquiries, but he had not seen D’Antignac 
until this occasion, when Héléne admitted him to the familiar 
chamber, warning him, however, not to remain long. 

It was an unnecessary caution. For Egerton was so 
shocked when he saw the face that lay motionless on its pil- 
lows—as white and thin again as when he saw it last—that 
he would fain have escaped almost immediately, fearing to ex- 
haust the little strength which the sick man still possessed, had 
not D’Antignac detained him. 

“Nay, do not go,” he said, when, after his inquiries were 
over, the young man made a movement to depart. “I have 
not seen you for what seems to mealong time—whether it 
be long or short in reality Ido not know—and I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“TI only fear to tire you—or to suffer you to tire your- 
self,” said Egerton, hesitating. “Mlle. D’Antignac warned 
me—” 

“Never mind Héléne,” said: D’Antignac. “I don’t allow 
her to play tyrant over me a moment longer than I am able 
to assert myself. Restez/ I want to speak to you of Armine.” 

He made a slight motion with his hand—a hand as thin and 
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pale as the face—which Egerton obeyed by resuming his seat, 
wondering as he did so over the marvellous faculty of this man 
for forgetting himself in others. He had dismissed the sub- 
ject of his own suffering—that absorbing subject to most in. 
valids—in the fewest possible words. But he was ready to - 
talk of Armine, to throw himself into the interests of another 
life. It was so wonderful to Egerton that he did not speak, 
and after a brief pause D’Antignac went on: 

“Do you remember—but of course you remember—our 
conversation one day about the last charge which her father 
laid upon you? We decided then that she must be told of it, 
if the necessity arose. You will be glad to know that it has 
not arisen, and that it will never arise.” 

“T am glad—very glad—to know it,” said Egerton, much 
surprised ; “ but pardon me if I ask how can you be sure that 
it will never arise?” 

“ Because,” answered D’Antignac, “we agreed that she 
need not be told unless there was a probability of her marry- 
ing M. de Marigny. There is no such probability.” 

“But there may be,” said Egerton a little obstinately. 

“No,” said D’Antignac, with a smile in his dark, serene eyes, 
“there will never be. For those who enter the religious life 
there is no more question of marriage than there is for the. 
dead; and Armine will soon enter that life.” 

“What! she will become a nun!” cried Egerton, startled 
beyond control. 

“Not exactly a nun—that is, not a cloistered nun,” an- 
swered D’Antignac calmly. “She will become a Sister of 
Charity, to follow in the footsteps of our Lord, to nurse his 
sick and tend his poor. If you will think a moment you will 
perceive that it is the only fitting end for Armine.” 

Egerton did not answer; he sat still and thought for more 
than a moment. And he said to himself at length that it was 
indeed the only fitting end for the girl whose youth had been 
passed amid the terrible sounds of the social revolution, who 
had heard the divine counsels of perfection perverted into war- 
cries of communism and robbery, who had seen face to face 
the misery that leads to revolt and the spiritual ignorance that 
leads to crime. What could she, with her passionate soul and 
her clear mind, do but join the great army of those whose mis- 
sion it is to carry light and comfort into the dark places of 
earth? Dimly ‘the young man felt asshe had said—that hap- 
piness, mere commonplace, earthly happiness, was not for her. 
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It was beneath the exalted soul that could not do less for God 
than her own father had done for humanity. By a flash of 
inspiration Egerton saw and understood it all. Even before 
the light of faith had shone upon him he, too, had felt, as noble 
souls must feel, the divine necessity of sacrifice; and though 
he could not yet in his ignorance fathom that mystery (which 
must be ever a mystery to the carnal mind) of prayer and in- 
tercession for a guilty world which the cloister hides, he had 
often bowed before those heroines of divine charity who carry 
through hospital wards and scenes of infinite wretchedness the 
habit of St. Vincent de Paul. It was truly a fitting end for the 
Socialist’s daughter that she should wear this habit of the 
devoted servants of the poor, and that she, whose father had 
denied God with his dying lips, should go through life hold- 
ing the crucifix before dying eyes. 

“T understand now why it was that I could never feel as 
if any worldly destiny within my power to imagine would suit 
her,” said the young man at length abruptly. “As I told you 
once, she always seemed above the possibility of love from me. 
That was not remarkable; but even when I thought of her in 
connection with M. de Marigny, I might feel that it would be 
an ideal marriage, yet I could not fancy her merely a happy 
wife like other women. She seemed made for some higher 
destiny—to be a heroine, a genius, or perhaps a saint.” 

“She may be all three yet,” said D’Antignac, smiling. 
“Saints are the geniuses of the supernatural order ; and, indeed, 
in the natural order I have always thought that there was a 
touch of genius in Armine. But then, you know, I have al- 
ways been an enthusiast about her.” 

“Every one who knows her must be,” said Egerton. 

“Oh! no,” D’Antignac answered. “To the commonplace 
all things are commonplace—and all persons also. To appre- 
ciate even a genius or a saint one must have a little, at least, 
of that fine quality called sympathy. I do not flatter you, mon 
ami, when I say that you possess more than a little of it.” 

“It proves a misleading quality sometimes,” said Egerton. 

“Without doubt. What is there of good which cannot be 
turned to evil? But surely by this time you have learned— 
or, if you have not, you will learn—that a man must have some 
certain guide to distinguish between the good and the evil of 
this life, where evil so often wears the guise of good.” 

“TI have learned it,” answered Egerton. “I have learned 
it by the bewilderment with which I have listened to the dif- 
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ferent voices that tried to solve the riddle of life and only 
added to its mystery and its sadness. When one is young and 
rich, and the sun shines, this is a delightful world—provided one 
does not think, and that one cares for nothing beyond the sur. 
face of existence. But if one does think, and if one begins to 
question, then there is no longer peace until one has followed 
principles to their ultimate end, and reached either the dreari- 
ness of absolute scepticism or the satisfaction of absolute 
faith.” 

“And you have reached—?” said D’Antignac eagerly. 

The door opened at that instant, and Egerton rose to his 
feet, glancing around quickly. Then he smiled. 

“TI thought it was Mlle. D’Antignac coming to eject me,” 
he said, “but it is Mlle. Armine. She never appeared at a 
better moment. Come, mademoiselle, and hear the answer to 
a question which M. d’Antignac has just asked. I think it will 
interest you a little.” 

_ Armine advanced, and, laying her hand in that which he 
held out, said, with the exquisite smile and voice that charmed 
him first: ‘“‘Whatever concerns you, M. Egerton, must interest 
me.” 

Egerton did not release her hand at once, but, holding it, 
stood looking from herself to D’Antignac for an instant. Then 
he lifted his glance to the crucifix that hung over D’An.- 
tignac’s couch. 

“ After God,” he said reverently, “I owe it to you two 
that I am able to say to-day, ‘Credo in unam, sanctam, Catho- 
licam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam.’” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“IF you should meet Miss Bertram, will you tell her how 
much better Raoul is, and that he will be glad to see her when- 
ever she can come?” 

It was Mlle. d’Antignac who said this to Egerton as he was 
taking leave, and the words lingered in his memory when he 
found himself again in the streets. Indeed, as he crossed the 
Pont du Carrousel he said to himself that they were in fact a 
message which it would be well to deliver at once, since he 
had nothing else to do, and—he remembered it suddenly—this 
was the Bertrams’ reception-day. A minute later he had stop- 
ped a passing jfiacre and was driving toward the Parc Mon- 
ceaux. 
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* It was a very familiar scene on which he entered when the 
door of the Bertram sa/on opened—a fragrance of flowers filling 
the air, sunshine streaming on the pretty, fantastic appoint- 
ments of the room, while half a dozen voices were talking, and — 
the clatter of teaspoons indicated the usual accompaniment of 
these informal social occasions. Egerton knew most of those 
present, and after he had exchanged several greetings he found 
himself approaching Miss Bertram. She was standing near one 
of the windows of the sa/on, talking to a man who turned as she 
said, “ How do you do, Mr. Egerton?” and revealed, to Eger-. 
ton’s great surprise, the face of Winter. 

“Ah! Egerton, is it you?” he said cheerfully. “You are 
in Paris yet, then?” 

“So it appears,” answered Egerton. “Why should you 
imagine that I was not?” 

“TI called to see you a few weeks ago, and the concierge told 
me you had left. I thought it very natural, considering your 
experiences just at that time.” 

“Yes, it would have been quite natural,” said Egerton a lit- 
tle drily. Then he turned to Miss Bertram. “I think,” he said, 
“you have heard me speak of my Red Republican friend of the 
Quartier Latin, who gave me my first impulse toward Social- 
ism. Behold him.” 

“Mr. Winter!” said Sibyl. “You surprise me. I should 
never have fancied him a Red Republican.” 

“Now that Egerton has betrayed me, it is too late to deny 
my opinions,” said Winter; “but I may be permitted to ask 
why you would not have fancied that I held them.” 

She smiled a little. “You have a perfect right to ask,” she 
said, “since we have only talked together for ten minutes, and 
it is therefore rather strange that I should have formed any 
Opinion concerning you. But, in point of fact, do we not con- 
ceive an idea of a person as soon as we hear of him? If your 
aunt”—she glanced across the room at an elderly lady talk- 
ing to Mrs. Bertram—“ had said, ‘I want to bring my nephew, 
who is a student of the Quartier Latin, to see you,’ I should 
immediately have imagined Red-Republicanism of the most 
furious type. But what she did say was, ‘I want to bring my 
nephew, who is a great Oriental scholar, to see you,’ and how 
could I imagine anything so incongruous as Orientalism and 
Red-Republicanism ? ” 

Egerton laughed at the expression of Winter’s face. “ The 
oldest and the newest ideas of the world brought into contact 
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—the Avesta, the Veda, and the Philosophie Positive! Confess, 
Winter, that it zs incongruous!” he said. 

But Winter was far from confessing anything of the kind. 
“YT am very sorry,” he said, “that Miss Bertram should have 
been led to believe that I am ‘a great Oriental scholar,’ who 
am merely a student of Oriental languages and literature; but 
I fail to perceive that there is the faintest incongruity in study. 
ing the oldest myths of the world and believing in its latest 
creed of progress. On the contrary, the one naturally leads to 
the other, as childhood leads to manhood.” 

“And so the Philosophie Positive marks the manhood of the 
human race!” said Miss Bertram. “ But may it not—I merely 
throw out the suggestion—mark its second childhood? With 
the idea of gradual development there must be connected 
also the idea of decay. And since we do not know the length 
of life allotted to the race, how are we to tell that it is not the 
downward instead of the upward path?” 

“Humanity is immortal,” said the Positivist very posi- 
tively. ‘There is no downward path for it. The race will 
constantly advance in knowledge and the application of know- 
ledge until—” 

“Yes, until—what?” asked the young lady as he paused. 

“Until we attain social and political perfection,” said he 
boldly. 

“And then?” said Miss Bertram. “Excuse me, but this 
is very interesting, and I always like to press things to their 
ultimate conclusion. After we have attained social and _polli- 
tical perfection—what then?” 

“Why, then we—or if not we, for I fear there is no hope 
that we shall ever see it, but those who do see it—will enjoy 
it,” said Winter, smiling. 

“ And become immortal?” asked she. 

It began to occur to him that this young lady with her 
grave, attentive face was covertly laughing at him. 

“You are surely aware,” he said, “that we do not believe 
in immortality for the individual, but only for the race.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I am aware of it, but I really cannot 
understand why you should deny what the world has believed 
for ages with regard to the one, and assert what it has denied 
with regard to the other, unless you have had some new light 
upon the matter.” 

“We have had the light of positive science,” said Win- 
ter. 
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“And has positive science discovered anything about im- 
mortality? I thought that it was a subject which lay entirely 
outside of its domain—that it refused to advance one step be- 
yond the grave.” 

“True; but there is no grave for humanity. That is the 


point.” 
“Tt does not seem to me a point very well made,” said she, 
smiling. “If you will not recognize any power outside of 


nature, | am unable to see where you find ground for believ- 
ing that anything is exempt from the law of decay and death 
which governs everything that we know. Whatever had a 
beginning must have an end—is it not so? Or if you believe 
in the immortality of the race, for which you have no war- 
rant in nature, why not believe in the immortality of the in- 
dividual soul, and a heaven that will not be only for some 
distant mortal generations, but for the immortal hosts of all 
ages?” : 

As she asked the question, with her eyes full of the bril- 
liant light that always came into them when anything roused 
her interest, Egerton thought that he had never seen her look 
more beautiful, and the same fact probably made Winter hesi- 
tate before saying: 

“Ah! that old dream of heaven—what a fascination it exerts 
over the human mind!” 

“Yes,” said Egerton. ‘One may be permitted to doubt 
whether your ideal of human progress will ever exert a like 
fascination.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Winter. “Yet that ideal at least is 
tangible.” 

“So far from it—but you and I have been over this ground 
before without appreciable result, so we will not inflict a fresh 
discussion on Miss Bertram.” 

“TI assure you that it interests me very much,” said Miss 
Bertram. “There is nothing I like more—you ought to know 
that, Mr. Egerton.” 

“TI know how delighted you always look at the D’An- 
tignacs’,” said Egerton, smiling. 

“Yes,” said she, smiling in turn, “and that reminds me: 
why have you never taken Mr. Winter to the D’Antignacs’? 
It would be just the place for him.” 

“TI really never thought of it,” said Egerton, “but I fear 
Winter would not agree with you. He would not think it the 
place for him.” 
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“T cannot give him credit for such bad taste,” said she. 
“TI cannot imagine any one pot enjoying M. d’Antignac and 
the atmosphere which he creates. I wonder”—she paused a 
moment, and her face as well as her tone changed—“ if we shall 
ever enjoy that atmosphere again! Do you know, have you 
heard, how he is?” 

“T am just from there,” Egerton answered, “and I found 
him very much better—so much better that I talked to him 
for half an hour—and when I was leaving Mlle. d’Antignac 
asked me to tell you of his improvement, and to add that she 
knew he would be glad to see you whenever you cared to 
come.” 

“How good of her!” said Sibyl. “And how good of you 
to bring me the message at once. It makes me happy to think 
of seeing M. d’Antignac again!”’ 

“You will be terribly shocked when you see him,” said 
Egerton. “He looks more like a spirit than a man.” 

“He always looked like that.” 

“Oh! he looks as much so again now. He has evidently 
passed through the most horrible suffering, possible; but he 
puts it aside, like a thing of no importance, and begins to talk 
about the affairs of the person visiting him. It was a way he 
always had, you know, and of course one’s egotism falls easily 
into the trap. I am always disgusted, when I go away, to re- 
member how much I have talked about myself.” 

Miss Bertram. laughed. “I know very well what you 
mean,” she said, “but on such occasions I am not disgusted 
with myself, because I am sure that M. d’Antignac’s interest 
has not been pretended.” 

“This M. d’Antignac must be an accomplished man of the 
world,” said Winter. “To set people to talking of themselves 
and make them believe that they are thereby immensely in- 
teresting him—that is the perfection of worldly tact.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Bertram; “but worldly tact is only the 
imitation of something better—of real self-forgetfulness—and 
that M. d’Antignac possesses. To put others before one’s self 
—that is what spiritual perfection and good-breeding both 
demand. But one is to the other what gold is to paper cur- 
rency. Somebody long ago said that.” 

“Well, one must admit that paper currency is more con- 
venient,” said Winter, “but one likes now and then to touch 
gold. I think I should like to see this M. d’Antignac. Who 
is he?” 
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Egerton gave his history in few words; then he said: “ You 
see he is a person with whom you have little in sympathy, 
but if you really care to see him I am sure that he would be 
willing to receive you.” 

Winter hesitated. A papal soldier, a passionate Catholic— 
certainly he had little in sympathy with the man who was 
these things. He was about to say, “ No, thanks; on the whole 
I do not care to know him,” when Sibyl spoke: 

“M. d’Antignac is a man who has something in sympathy 
with every one, and his friends—or at least his acquaintances 
—seem to belong to all shades of opinion. I do not think you 
will find yourself at all out of place in his sa/on, Mr. Win- 
ter; and if you take my advice you will certainly allow Mr. 
Egerton to present you next Sunday. We always go there 
on Sunday, if he is able to receive.” 

The “we” conquered. The student of Oriental literature, 
who had been dragged against his will out of his Bohemian 
retirement in the Quartier Latin, felt that he should like to 
meet again those brilliant eyes and hear that charming voice. 

“I shall follow your advice with pleasure, mademoiselle,” 
he said, “if Egerton will present me.”. 

“T shall be delighted,” said Egerton, “to have an oppor- 
tunity to repay your kind offices. I have not forgotten that 
I owe my introduction to Duchesne to you.” 

“Ah, poor Duchesne!” said Winter. ‘“ He was your en- 
thusiasm for a time. But I never expected you to bea serious 
convert to Socialism, and I was therefore surprised that you 
should have been going to Brussels with him when he was 
killed.” 

“It was curiosity, idleness—I hardly know what, but cer- 
tainly not conviction—which was taking me,” said Egerton. 
“It was a narrow escape from death, and yet—I am and al- 
ways shall be deeply indebted to you for having enabled me 
to know Duchesne.” 

Miss Bertram glanced at him a little keenly as Winter 
said : ; 

“He was a wonderful man and a great loss to his cause. 
We could have better spared many who are more famous. 
If he could not convert you, no one ever will.” 

“T am quite sure of that,” said Egerton. “No one ever 
will—to Socialism. Though I am ready to acknowledge that 
Socialism has an ideal which is noble and generous compared 
to the selfish materialism of the society against which it re- 
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volts. It is, in fact, the reaction against this materialism; and 
it cannot be long before the two forces come to open war. 
There is a terrible judgment approaching for the world which 
has made Mammon its god and prosperity its supreme excel- 
lence.” 

Winter regarded the speaker curiously. 

“What a singular person you are!” he said. “You are 
neither fish nor flesh. You acknowledge that materialism is 
crushing society, and yet you will not join the forces that 
fight against it.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Egerton tranquilly. 
“ There are other forces besides Socialism which fight against 
it. It was not Socialism which said, ‘Woe unto ye rich,’ 
and ‘Blessed are ye poor.’” 

“Oh!” said the Positivist, with contempt, “the great Found. 
er of Christianity may indeed have said that, but you know as 
well as I that the so-called Christian churches have long since 
abandoned such doctrines and made a complete and lasting 
alliance with Mammon.” 

“T grant you that the human so-called churches, founded 
by men whose first act’ was to seize the heritage of the poor 
and to obliterate from men’s minds the counsels of perfection, 
have done so,” Egerton answered; “but we may put them 
aside. They have indeed upheld the worship of material 
prosperity which now curses the world; but their day is 
over. Every man who thinks recognizes now their want of 
logical basis, their absolute incapacity to teach or lead hu- 
man society. But the church—the one, majestic church 
of all ages—which taught them all that they know, repeats 
for ever the words that I have uttered, and for ever proves 
her right to utter them by being continually slandered, per- 
secuted, and led to Calvary like her Lord.” 

Winter stared for a moment. Then he said: “I told you 
how it would be! I am not surprised! When people have re- 
actionary sympathies one never knows where they will end:” 

“Or, rather, one knows very well where they will end, if 
they have any logic,” said Egerton. “ Unfortunately a great 
number of worthy and excellent people have none at all. And 
we are all more or less prone to the amusement of setting up 
a man of straw in order to knock him down. We do not 
care to investigate doctrines which we do not wish to be- 
lieve true. The history of the perpetuation of error lies in 
that.” 
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“Some things one scorns too much to think them worth 
examination,” said the other. ; 

Egerton shook his head. “ Ah, mon cher,” he said, “there 
is fear as well as scorn, else you would not forget all scho- 
larly and philosophical rules. You would not look at the 
most stupendous fact of human history solely by the light of 
partisan testimony. But”—he turned to Miss Bertram—“ I 
am afraid I must apologize. I forgot that I was not at M. 
d’Antignac’s. In a salon like this one should not fall into such 
grave discussions.” 

“No,” said Miss Bertram, with a slight air of disdain, 
whether for him or the salon it was difficult to tell; “we 
should be talking about the Opéra Comique, the fashions, 
and the races. To do us justice, we were discharging our 
duty in that line—were we not, Mr. Winter ?—when you came 
up. 

- Then there only remains for me to take myself away,” 
said Egerton, with a smile. 

“Wait a moment,” said Winter. “My aunt, I see, is rising, 
and after I have put her in her carriage we will walk down 
the Boulevard together.” 


A few minutes later they were in the open air, stroll- 
ing along the Boulevard Malesherbes toward the Madeleine. 
Both were silent for some time, and it was presently Winter 
who spoke : 

“What a beautiful woman Miss Bertram is!—and as clever 
as she is beautiful! I am tempted to wish that my aunt had 
come to Paris a little earlier; yet I know that things are best 
as they are. I should only have singed my wings—to no. 
purpose.” 

“You cannot tell that,” said Egerton somewhat absently. 

The other glanced at him quickly and, as it seemed, a little 
indignantly. 

“Don’t tempt me to knock you down!” he said. “As if 
I could not see how she changed color when you came up! 
Well, there are some things that not even Socialism can set 
straight. We can never give all men an equal chance with 
a woman.” 

“Nor with many other things,” said Egerton, smiling, yet 
effectually startled. “ But, my dear Winter, if you imagine 
that J have any chance with Miss Bertram you are greatly. 
mistaken. Sometimes I think that she dislikes, and I am. als 
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ways sure that she scorns, me—though, honestly, I do not 
know why.” 

“Because you are so stupid, I presume,” said Winter drily. 
“You must be uncommonly stupid if you believe that. If 
ever I saw a woman's eyes speak—but why should I enlighten 
you? You don’t deserve such luck!” 

Egerton could not restrain a laugh. 

“JT never knew before that imagination was your strong 
point,” he said. ‘The idea of Miss Bertram—who is a veri- 
table Lady Disdain—regarding me with favor is absolutely 
ludicrous, though I don’t mind confessing that I have never 
at any time needed more than a grain of encouragement to 
precipitate me into a grand passion for her. But the grain 
of encouragement has never come.” 

‘‘Nor ever will,” said Winter, with a scorn equal to that 
of Miss Bertram. “Encouragement! Bah! does one look 
for a queen to smile like a grisette? The man who wins Miss 
Bertram must win her without encouragement—he must win 
her in spite of herself! And I only wish’—with an honest 
sigh—‘“ that I were the man!” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


On Sunday,evening, for the first time in many days, {his 
friends gathered again around the couch on which D’An- 
tignac lay—pale, worn, but with tranquil content in his eyes 
and smile. Not a single face was missing of those most fami- 
liar to him, and he looked at them as one who did not know 
how long such sight may be granted; for he was as well aware 
as the doctors that the sharp suffering which had withdrawn 
for a time might return at any hour, and that the exhausted 
forces of life must then go down before it. Something of 
this thought was in the smile with which he received con- 
gratulations on his improvement and put aside all discussion 
of his condition. “1 am comparatively free from pain to- 
day,” he said. “That is enough; we will not think of yes- 
terday or to-morrow.” 

Egerton was one of the latest arrivals, having gone to the 
Quartier Latin for Winter, who had forgotten his promise and 
was only animated to keep it by the thought of meeting Miss 
Bertram. Yet even Zhe was touched indescribably by the 
scene upon which he entered—by the pale, serene, almost ra- 
diant face of the man who lay helpless on his couch, and by 
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the joyous cheerfulness of those around him. D’Antignac 
held out his hand with a smile. ‘“ Miss Bertram has been tell- 
ing me about you,” he said to the young man. “I wish you 
had come earlier. Egerton should have brought you before.” 

“T have seen very little of Winter of late,” said Egerton. 
“His life and mine have somehow drifted into different 
channels.” 

“There was no drifting about it,” said Winter. “They 
have always been in different channels. Life for me means 
work, and for you pleasure. There is a wide difference.” 

“A difference altogether in your favor,” said D’Antignac. 
“There are few people more to be pitied than the man who 
lives only for his own pleasure; though I do not mean to im- 
ply that Egerton belongs to that class.” 

“T have belonged to it,” said Egerton simply, “and I can 
testify that you are right. The man is indeed to be pitied 
who has no better end.” 

Winter shrugged his shoulders. “Here we are at once at 
our old point of disagreement,” he said. “Men who are 
elevated by fortune above the need to work will always live 
for their own pleasure.” 

“You see the conclusion,” said Egerton, looking at D’An- 
tignac with a smile. ‘“Therefore—so runs the syllogism—no 
one should be allowed to accumulate enough of fortune’s 
goods to elevate them above the need to work.” 

“The conclusion is as false in logic as in fact,” said D’An- 
tignac. “The man who is not restrained by a sense of duty 
from living for his own pleasure as a millionaire would not 
be restrained as a laborer, except by the narrowness of his 
means. But even in narrow means there is scope for selfish- 
ness—and the selfishness of the workman who leaves his fam- 
ily without food while he spends his wages on drink is more 
keenly felt than the selfishness of the fine gentleman who 
lives for his own amusement.” 

‘And therefore,” said Winter, “living for his own amuse- 
ment is a luxury which fortune secures to the fine gentle- 
man, and of which a considerable part of the world desire to 
deprive him.” 

“In order that they may have greater freedom in living 
for ¢heiy amusement?” said D’Antignac, with a smile. 

“On the contrary, that no one shall possess such free- 
dom; that every one shall be forced to do his share of the 
work of the world.” 
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“That sounds very well,” said D’Antignac quietly, “but 
have you a recipe for banishing selfishness from the world 
that you think it possible to prevent men—most men—from 
seeking their own interest and pleasure? Yet, notwithstand. 
ing this tendency of human nature, there are not many drones 
in the human hive, and democrats like yourself should re. 
member that for every great achievement of the world—for 
statecraft, for heroism, for art, for science, for all that gives 
permanence and splendor to civilization—you are indebted to 
men who were elevated by fortune above the need of servile 
toil.” 

“Even Oriental research might come to an end if its stu- 
dents were reduced to the necessity of digging for their 
bread,” said Egerton. 

“ As it happens,” said Winter, “it is exactly for my bread 
that I am digging among Oriental roots.” 

“ Secondarily, perhaps, but not primarily,” said Egerton, 
“else I am sure you might find a quicker way ‘to make it. 
No, no; in the ideal republic of Socialism there will be no 
Jeisure for refined pursuits or high intellectual processes. 
The aristocracy of intellect and attainment must follow the 
aristocracy of birth. What! do you think that we are going 
to tolerate scholars and geniuses any more than dukes and 
millionaires? Let us be consistent and have equality in all 
things. Nature, it is true, disdains to recognize it; but then 
we may improve upon nature.” . 

“T can’t flatter you, Egerton, that sarcasm is your /orte,” 
said Winter. “If there is anything for which the Revolution 
is remarkable it is for the manner in which it fosters intellec- 
tual life.” 

It was at this moment that Sibyl Bertram, unable longer 
to restrain her impatience, abruptly ended another conversa- 
tion in which she was engaged, and drew near. The smile 
which the last assertion had drawn to D’Antignac’s lip at 
once attracted her attention. 

“T am sorry I was not a moment sooner,” she said. “M. 
d’Antignac looks so much amused that something very enter- 
taining must have been said.” 

“Something very entertaining was certainly said,” answer- 
ed D’Antignac, “though I acquit Mr. Winter of any intention 
to be amusing. He has just informed us that the Revolution 
is chiefly remarkable for fostering intellectual life.” 

“And can any one deny it?’’ demanded Winter with as- 
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tonishment. “Is not every fetter removed from speculative 
thought? Is not the educational question the burning ques- 
tion of the day in every country in Europe?” 

The smile had left D’Antignac’s lip now, and a light came 
into his eye that meant, as Sibyl knew, the rousing of his deep- 
est feeling. But his voice was as calm and gentle as ever when 
he answered : 

“Yes, it is true. Every fetter is certainly removed from 
speculative thought, and the right to deny God’s truth has 
ended in the right to blaspheme and denounce him. It is also 
very true that the educational question is the burning question 
of the day in every country of Europe. But why? Is it be- 
cause the Revolution is filled with zeal for learning? Every 
dispassionate man must be aware that, on the contrary, it is 
simply because the schools are the propaganda of revolutionary 
and infidel ideas. The battle is not for education, but for god- 
less education. Else why are the teaching orders expelled from 
France, and, with few exceptions, every religious house of in- 
struction closed ?” 

“You will pardon me,” said Winter, “but we do not be- 
lieve that education, in the proper and enlightened sense of the 
word, can be given in a religious house.” 

“And therefore,” said D’Antignac, with unmoved calmness, 
“you forbid those who differ with you to send their children 
where they please. I will not pause to point out the admir- 
able consistency of liberal ideas—for we have long since learn- 
ed that ‘freedom of thought’ means freedom to oppress all who 
do not agree with you—but I will venture to ask when the 
church became incapable of guiding the civilization which it 
created? For you, a student, a scholar, you who have your 
dwelling in the old Pays Latin, cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that ‘there is not a man who talks against the church in Europe 
to-day who does not owe it to the church that he is able to 
talk at all.’” 

“TI am aware,” said Winter, “that we owe a ort debt to 
the ecclesiastics of the middle ages, but—” 

“But you think it well to repay that debt by exiling their 
descendants and converting houses of learning into barracks for 
soldiers. Eh bien, do you ever, in passing through the famous 
quarter where you live, try to recall the idea of the great uni- 
versity which once existed there, with its swarming thousands 
of students, its forty-two colleges, its abbeys, cloisters, and 
churches, enriched by an art that had been taught by faith? 
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Then does it occur to you to remember that every noble 
foundation was laid in centuries that an age of shallow learn. 
ing ventures to call ‘dark,’ by ecclesiastics to whom the modern 
world pays its gratitude in reviling? and how and by what 
it was destroyed?” 

Winter colored slightly. ‘‘The Revolution, of course, did 
not spare it,” he said, and then paused. 

“No,” said D’Antignac, “the Revolution did not spare it. 
Through those splendid halls, through the great libraries and 
stately cloisters, swept the storm in the name of freedom of 
thought, and those who now excuse this storm find it con- 
venient to forget that it not only demolished churches and 
violated tombs, but that it also suppressed all houses of learn- 
ing. Under its fierce blast the great University of Paris per- 
ished, and was replaced by a bureaucratic system of public 
instruction which has filled even the chairs of the Sorbonne 
with doctors of infidelity, and degraded such few of the an- 
cient colleges as remain to mere lyceums, where the youth of 
France are trained to despise all that their fathers honored, 
and to extol and imitate the deeds of men who, while calling 
themselves apostles of reason, strove to extinguish the light of 
human intelligence as well as that of divine faith.” 

There was a moment’s silence as the clear, vibrating tones 
ceased. For once Winter could not reply. He knew the stub- 
born facts of history, and, confronted with them, had no word 
of excuse to make. Presently D’Antignac looked at him with 
a kindly smile. 

“When next you enter the Sorbonne,” he said, “think a 
little of this, and try to realize that the church which did such 
great things for human learning when she was queen of all 
nations and no man denied her power is not likely to desire to 
doom men to ignorance now. On the contrary, she desires to 
rescue them from the ignorance and the false learning—that 
is, learning resting on false premises—which are destroying 
society and menacing civilization.” 

“He is certainly a remarkable man,’ said Winter to Miss 
Bertram, when he had discreetly withdrawn from the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the couch. “It is not so much what he 
says—one has heard that before—but the way in which he says 
it, and the look with which he accompanies it. I understand 
now the change that has come over Egerton. A month or two 
ago he was as near a Socialist—by Jove! I beg your pardon, 
but that cannot be Mlle. Duchesne yonder?” 
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“Yes,” said Sibyl, smiling at the amazement of his tone, 
“that is Mlle. Duchesne. You know her, then?” 

“T met her once at her father’s. But it is impossible! 
It cannot be the person I mean. How would she come 
here?” 

“Very simply. The D’Antignacs are old friends of hers. 
And she is certainly, I think, the person you mean—that is, 
she is the daughter of the Socialist Duchesne.” 

“But his daughter—fere /” 

“Tt does seem remarkable, no doubt, especially when you 
knew him. But I assure you that she is his daughter; and 
here is Mr. Egerton to support me in the assertion.” 

“Yes,” said Egerton, who drew near at the moment, “it 
is certainly Mlle. Duchesne. Should you like to renew your 
acquaintance with her?” 

“Renew! I have no idea that she remembers me,” said 
Winter. “But I wish you would tell me how her father’s 
daughter comes to be here.” 

“There is not much to tell,” said Egerton. “The D’An- 
tignacs, strange as it may seem, were her oldest friends in 
Paris, and she had no relatives. Suppose you come and speak 
to her? I assure you she does not shrink from her father’s 
friends.” 

Thus encouraged, Winter consented to be taken up to Ar- 
mine, and, having presented him, Egerton returned to Miss 
Bertram. 

“T have returned good for evil in the most admirable man- 
ner,” he said, with a smile. “It was to Winter that I owed 
my introduction to Duchesne, and now I have repaid the 
debt by presenting him to Armine. If any one can counter- 
act her father’s work she can.” 

“Did she counteract it in you?” asked Miss Bertram. 

“Ves,” he answered. “I think I owe more to her than 
even to M. d’Antignac, since but for her I do not believe I 
should ever have been roused to sufficient interest to listen to 
him.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then, without looking at 
him, Miss Bertram said: 

“Do you know—have you heard—what her intentions 
are?” 

“To enter the religious life?” he answered. “Yes, I 
heard that some time ago. Did not you?” 

“No,” she answered, lifting her eyes now and regarding 
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him with a scrutiny so keen that it puzzled him. “I only 
heard of her resolution to-day. It surprised me very much.” 

“Is it possible?” said Egerton. “It did not surprise me 
at all. Of course there was a little shock at first, but in five 
minutes I agreed with M. d’Antignac that it is the only fit 
end for her. It is what I always dimly felt that she was in- 
tended for. I might have fallen in love with her but for that,” 
he ended, with a smile. 

“Are you sure that you did not do so?” said Miss Ber- 
tram—involuntarily it seemed. 

“T am quite sure,” the young man answered, though he 
looked a little surprised. “ My feeling for her was not at all 
of that kind. She seemed to inspire something altogether dif. 
ferent—as if she had been a saint already. I always thought 
her like Guercino’s St. Margaret,” he added, smiling again. 

“Saint or no saint, I think if I had beena man I must have 
fallen in love with her,” said Miss Bertram; “so you see I 
only gave you credit for good taste in suspecting you of hay- 
ing done so.” 

“You are very kind,” Egerton answered, “but ”’—he paus. 
ed, then added in a low tone, “you should have known bet- 
ter.” 

Miss Bertram lifted her eyebrows. Her glance said as 
plainly as words, “What had I to do with it?” But notwith. 
standing this, there must have been some faint sign of that 
encouragement concerning the lack of which Egerton had 
complained, for he went on quickly: 

“TI have long said to myself that there only needed a word, 
a glance, to make me passionately in love with you; but I am 
not sure now that the word or glance has been needed. You 
have always seemed to regard me with so much scorn that 
hope has been out of the question; yet I think it is possible 
to love without hope.” 

Sibyl did not answer—indeed, there did not seem to be 
anything in this speech which required an answer—but after 
an instant she rose and moved away, not, however, toward any 
of the various groups, but farther away from them, to one of 
the open windows which overlooked the river. This embold- 
ened Egerton to follow her. 

“T know,” he went on, in the tone of one who pursues an 
argument, “that my life has been deserving of your scorn, and 
that your vague aspirations at which I used to smile were 
more than my contentment with lower things. Yet perhaps 
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I seemed more contented than I was, and if self-disgust may 
lead to better things—” 

He was interrupted here. With her old impetuosity Sibyl 
turned to him. ' 

“And what was my life that 7 should have ventured to 
scorn any one?” she said. “You do not understand—you 
never understood—it was because I thought you had the 
power to do something better that I was impatient. But I 
have grown a little wiser. I know now that one should not 
criticise unless one has a better way to point out. I had 
none.” 

“But there is a better way,” said Egerton, “and, if you 
will, we may seek it together. This sounds presumptuous, 
perhaps”’—as she stood still and did not answer—‘“and I 
have no right to expect you to believe in me. But we have 
both felt that life is meant for something better than mere 
living for one’s own interest or one’s own pleasure; and I 
think we both see that the nobler existence is within our 
reach. The question is, shall we enter upon it together or 
apart? That is for you to decide. But if—if there is the least 
hope for me, I am—willing to wait—to serve—” 


“TI have come to say good-evening, dear M. d’Antignac,” 
said Sibyl half an hour later. 

D’Antignac looked up at her as she stood in her charming 
beauty by the side of his couch, extending her hand. He 
took it with a smile, and glanced from her to Egerton, who 
stood by. Did those kind, dark eyes read everything? It 
seemed so to the two who met them. 

“We havea better salutation than that in French,” he said. 
“It is the most exquisite of all forms of greeting. For brief 
or long parting, for joy or sorrow, for life or death—what 
better can we say than adieu? It expresses all blessing and 
it places those whom we love where we would wish ever to 
leave them. So, my dear friends’—he held out his other 
hand to Egerton—‘@ Dieu /” 


THE END, 
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THE BUILDING OF “THE MOUNTAIN.” 


ONE Indian Summer’s day in the year 1808 a horseman rode 
out of the village of Emmittsburg, Maryland, in the direction of 
the Catochtin Mountain, which was about two miles distant. It 
was one of those days which come only in Indian Summer. The 
persimmon-trees along the roadside were loaded with ripe fruit; 
the air was balmy and perfectly still; a slight haze tinged the 
landscape, giving it a reposeful, dreamy look; overhead, soaring 
round and round in a vast circle, were a number of turkey-buz- 
zards; and as the eye rested upon the broad sweep of primeval 
forest which clothed the beautiful mountain—one of the spurs of 
the Blue Ridge—you might almost have fancied that a gigantic 
rainbow had dropped down from the sky and remained to give 
it all its joyous, glorious autumn tints. 

“How do you like Emmittsburg?” spoke the Rev. Mr. 
Dubois, addressing a pale-faced boy of twelve or thirteen, who 
rode behind him with his feet thrust deep into the good priest’s 
pockets, which served him for stirrups. “I like it much better 
than Baltimore,” answered Jim Taney. “ And if my sister were 
only here I’d be perfectly happy.” 

“ Well, be patient,” said the priest. “ Agnes is now in the 
care of Mother Seton, who is coming by and by to make a home 
not far from our home.” ‘“ How glad I shall be to see my sis- 
ter again!” continued Jim. “ This is the first time we have been 
separated since father and mother died. Oh! I love Agnes very, 
very much.” 

When they had reached what is known to-day as Featherbed 
Lane they entered the shadow of the woods, and, after proceeding 
a short distance, came to another road which led straight up the 
mountain. Here young Taney clapped his hands and in his ex- 
citement almost fell out of the saddle; for he had discovered an 
opossum waddling across a fallen tree which spanned a roaring 
brook ten paces to the left, and he had never seen an opossum 
before; the animal looked so droll as it turned its roguish head 
half round to wink at him, and Jim wanted to run and catch it. 
“O Father Dubois!” he exclaimed presently, “do stop here. 
Do build the college here!” “This would not bea bad spot,” 
replied the reverend gentleman, as he took a pinch of snuff out 
of an old French snuff-box. “But, my dear boy, let us explore a 
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little further; let us go as far as yonder log-cabin on the other 
side of the stream.” So saying, the priest with the boy forded 
the trout-brook, in those days a good deal broader than it is to- 
day. They were welcomed at the humble abode by a widow 
named Peggy McEntee, who with her own hands hitched the 
nag to a hickory sapling, then bade Mr. Dubois, whom she knew, 
to enter and take some refreshment. ‘“ And you, too, little boy,” 
she added, “must be hungry after your ride. Come in and taste 
my doughnuts.” 

Taney needed no urging, and when, after eating his fill, he 
accompanied Mr. Dubois afoot to a point somewhat more ele- 
vated, he declared that he had never dreamed of a finer place 
than this. “ For Mrs. McEntee has stuffed my pockets full of 
chestnuts,” he said. ‘And she tells me that the rabbits and 
‘possums cannot be counted, and that there are thousands of 
squirrels. Oh! look, look; there goes a rabbit!” And before 
Mr. Dubois could stop him Jim was scampering at full speed 
through the bushes and briars. By and by he found his way 
back; his pretty blue cap was missing, nor could he find it any- 
where, although he spent a quarter of an hour in the search, so 
dense was the laurel thicket into which he had foolishly plunged. 

“That rabbit is no doubt laughing at you,” spoke Mr. Du- 
bois. ‘ Well, I’ll set a trap and catch him, and then /'7 laugh 
at him,” returned Jim, with a grin, who had thick curly hair and 
looked much better without his cap than with it. The clergy- 
man smiled, then, after climbing a few steps further, paused and 
exclaimed: “What a magnificent view! ’Tis here I will build 
the church; and down below, shielded by the mountain from the 
cold west winds in winter, shall stand the college and seminary.” 

“When? How soon? Oh! do let us come here at once,” 
cried Jim. “For there are so many chestnuts here, and rabbits, 
and ’possums!” 

“You will have something else to do besides trapping rab- 
bits and getting nuts,” answered Mr. Dubois, patting his head. 
“Oh! to be sure, I will study very hard and become very learn- 
ed,” pursued Jim. ‘“ Mount St. Mary’s College—” said Mr. Du- 
bois in a musing tone. 

“What! is that to be the name?” asked Taney, who had 
keen ears. “ Yes; and let us hope that the institution may give 
to our country many worthy priests and scholars. Mount 
St. Mary’s is a sweet-sounding name. Dear Mount St. 
Mary’s!” 

“And my sister will not be far from me,” said the boy, his 
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eyes sparkling with delight. “And when Agnes is here this 
will be Paradise—nothing else but Paradise.” 

Having thus decided that the college should stand on the 
right bank of the stream, between Mrs. McEntee’s and another 
dwelling occupied by an aged slave belonging to her, who had 
been born in Africa and was named Pompey, Mr. Dubois jog. 
ged back to Emmittsburg, reading his breviary as he went along, 
and now and again telling restless Jim not to thrust his feet 
entirely through his coat-pockets. 

The glowing account which Taney brought to the eleven 
boys who had stayed behind made them all eager to move as 
soon as possible to the foot of the mountain. 

And to the foot of the mountain they went towards noon of 
the following day. It was no easy task for Mr. Dubois to keep 
his merry band in order. Five rabbits crossed the road within 
a few steps of them; a lazy opossum was discovered dozing on 
top of a persimmon-tree ; while one boy declared that he spied a 
flock of wild turkeys. And turkeys, opossums, and rabbits drew 
from the future collegians a volley of stones; while Jim Taney, 
whom it was impossible to restrain, was half-way up the tree 
before Mr. Dubois could make him come down. “ Wait, wait,” 
exclaimed the priest. ‘“ Time enough to catch ’possums by and 
by.” 

Being very hungry, the youngsters were glad to reach the 
house of Mr. Joseph Elder, about a mile east of Peggy McEn- 
tee’s, where they found a substantial dinner awaiting them—fried 
chicken, hominy, and stewed apples. And here for the next six 
months they took their meals as well as slept, studying in an- 
other log dwelling hard by. 

Bright and early next morning the boys stood in line before 
Mr. Dubois; there were James Taney, John Lilly, Frederic 
Chatard, Jonathan Walker, Harry Beelen, Tom Conner, John 
and Felix McManus, William Miles, Robert Hickey, Richard 
Cole, and James Shorb. 

Their reverend master told them in a few earnest words that 
they were to begin immediately to fell trees and clear the 
ground foracollege. “Take good care,” he said, “‘ of the axes 
and hatchets which I shall give you. Be not distracted while at 
work by rabbits and squirrels. We are about to lay the founda- 
tion of a great institution. Every day we shall devote a few 
hours to study; but our chief occupation for some time to come 
must be hewing logs, digging up roots, and rolling away stones. 
Let us pray that Almighty God may bless our undertaking.” 
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This brief address was answered by three cheers; after which, 
led by Joe Elder, who was to teach them how to use their im- 
plements, they proceeded towards the babbling brook, and there, 
between the cabin of Mrs. McEntee and that of her venerable 
slave—who was to assist them in their labor—was begun the 
building of “ The Mountain”; for by this name the college was 
known in after-times. 

It greatly edified Mr. Dubois to see how zealously the lads, 
after a brief instruction from Mr. Elder, set themselves to their 
task; the brambles and trees were attacked with an energy that 
was uncommon, and Mrs. McEntee stood at her door with hands 
outstretched in wonder. At ten o’clock she was to bring them 
asupply of doughnuts. “ But, alas! if they go on at this rate,” 
she ejaculated, “ they’ll have such appetites that they’ll eat me 
out of house and home.” 

It happened, however, that the chestnut-tree which Taney 
and Willy Miles were trying to lay low had a good many nuts 
upon it; and after hearing them drop here and there—some- 
times they dropped plump on their heads—they could bear it 
no longer, but, throwing aside their axes, made for the tempting 
chestnuts. Just at this moment a hickory-tree which Pompey 
was cutting down began to creak and totter; and lo! what 
should presently emerge from a lofty clump of leaves but a 
flying-squirrel. At once arose a chorus of shouts and yells. In 
vain did Pompey tell them it was only a poor little squirrel and 
that they could not possibly catch it; as it sailed from tree to 
tree along the mountain-side the eager throng followed like 
hounds in full cry. Into the brook two of them tumbled—Jack 
Lilly and Fred Chatard—while the others continued the break- 
neck pursuit, until by and by Mr. Dubois could no longer hear 
their voices in the distance. Then, after taking a pinch of snuff, 
he gravely asked Mr. Elder what was to be done. The lat- 
ter shrugged his shoulders and advised that the scapegraces 
be given no doughnuts at ten o'clock. Whereupon Pompey 
scratched his grizzly wool a moment, then in a most deferential 
tone said: “ Massa, I’d no punish ’em for running off. Leave 
‘em to me; I cure’em.” “ What will you do, Pompey?” in- 
quired Mr. Dubois. “ Wait, massa, and you'll see. They no 
quit work again. I cure’em.” “ Well, I shall trust to your wis- 
dom, Pompey,” answered Mr. Dubois. “I only hope they'll 
not get lost in the forest.” After waiting half an hour the boys 
were seen strolling back ; they were all breathing very hard, and 
some had their faces scratched by the briars. Then Taney, 
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looking most innocent, informed his reverend master that he 
had found his lost cap. ‘“ And I do believe it was hidden ina 
rabbit’s nest,” he said. “For it was under a hazel-bush, and a 
rabbit was sitting upon it.” “ And oh! what fun we had chas. 
ing the rabbit,” put in Miles. “ Which you no doubt caught, 
and the squirrel too,” answered Mr. Dubois, trying to look 
serious. ‘ You are indeed very successful hunters.” 

“No, sir, they both got away,” said Hickey, which remark 
caused everybody to laugh. 

Here Mr. Dubois perceived that Chatard and Lilly were en. 
deavoring to screen themselves behind their comrades, for they 
were wet through and through—having fallen in the brook, we 
remember—and were ashamed to be seen. But instead of repri- 
manding them he merely bade them repair to Peggy McEntee's 
and there dry their clothes. 

“Father Dubois is the kindest master I ever knew,” said 
Lilly to his friend as they descended the hill. “ Yes, he hardly 
ever gets out of humor,” replied Chatard, who had known the 
good priest in Baltimore—where from his likeness to Napoleon 
he was called the Little Corsican—“ and in future I'll not leave 
my work to go after—a rabbit or a squirrel.” ‘“ Well, if he had 
flogged me for falling into the water,” continued Lilly, “I'd 
probably be much inclined to wade in it this very afternoon in 
search of a bullfrog that I saw swim under the bank. But now I 
mean to do just what will please Father Dubois.” 

While they were talking the Widow McEntee was discov- 
ered climbing the ascent, holding her apron wide open as if it 
was filled with something. “ Doughnuts are coming,” whis- 
pered Pompey to Jim Taney. Jim needed but this to rouse his 
whole being into full activity. He had scarcely yet got back his 
breath after his long run; but the word doughnuts sent a thrill 
through his veins, his lungs filled out at once, and down the 
hillside he went, followed by the other excited youngsters. So 
great was the impetus of their combined rush that had not Mrs. 
McEntee dropped her load of cakes and fled for her life they 
might have overturned her and broken her precious neck. 

The scene which now took place made even good-natured 
Mr. Dubois brandish his cane, while Mr. Elder exclaimed, with 
a rueful shake of the head: “’Tis little work we'll get out of 
these idle brats.” 

Pompey, however, enjoyed the scramble and tussle im- 
mensely ; perhaps he saw anew--through the mist of far-off 
years—a combat in the jungles of Africa. His huge mouth 
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grinned from ear to ear, his eyes well-nigh jumped out-of their 
sockets, and his arms swung round like two flails, while Mr. Du- 
bois and Joe Elder hastened to quell the disturbance. But it 
was several minutes before even their voices could be heard. 
Jim Taney, although only thirteen and seemingly a frail lad, was 
as active as a cat, and had grabbed much more than his fair 
share of doughnuts: his pockets were crammed full, between 
his gleaming teeth he clinched a cake—which happily hindered 
him from shouting, but made his face grow exceedingly red— 
while in each fist was a doughnut crushed out of all shape; for 
his fists were striking right and left at Lilly and Miles, who were 
both attacking him with intent to make him surrender a part of 
what he had so greedily grabbed. 

Hickey and Shorb, in endeavoring to get possession of the 
rest of the scattered cakes, were trampled upon by a number 
of heels; and a sorry aspect the ravenous scramblers presented 
when finally peace and quiet were restored by their master’s 
hickory stick. 

“Golly! Dat was glorious!” ejaculated Pompey as he picked 
up one of the warriors, whose nose was bleeding. But Mr. Du- 
bois thought otherwise. After bidding the slave to hold his 
tongue he administered a sharp reproof to these early students 
at “The Mountain,” and concluded by allowing them only one 
doughnut apiece. Taney, however, got more than one, for he 
had already swallowed a cake and a half. 

And now timidly from her hiding-place behind a stump crept 
Peggy McEntee, who could do nothing but roll up her eyes and 
clasp her hands; for they were fine-looking lads, these twelve 
“ Mountaineers,” and now to behold their dishevelled hair and 
torn collars did deeply move her loving heart. But presently 
she smiled and patted Taney’s cheek ; for woman, being a non- 
combatant by nature, doth eminently admire pluck and pugna- 
city in the other sex. 

Having obtained leave of Mr. Dubois, Pompey now pro- 
ceeded to address the boys a few words. “ Young gemmen,” 
he said, “ you are young and inexperienced, as you showed by 
chasing a flying-squirrel awhile ago, thinking that he might be 
caught. Next time your axes scare a squirrel out of his nest 
don’t even look up at him. Father Dubois wants us to make a 
big clearing here for a college where your heads are to become 
chock-full of learning. Therefore, young gemmen, while you 
are at work, work in downright earnest; don’t notice squirrels 
and rabbits. But there is a time, too, for play ; and now I wish 
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to say that I’m going to teach you how to make rabbit-traps, 
and that some night when the ground is a little damp I’ll get my 
hounds, Bowser and Towser, and we'll all go after ’possums, 
And believe old Pompey: there’s nothing better than roast 
‘possum for breakfast and dinner and supper; stuff him with 
chestnuts, stick an ear of corn in his mouth, and then—vwell, 
young gemmen, roll up your eyes.” 

When Pompey had ended this brief speech every boy made 
for his axe, while Mr. Dubois complimented the aged slave on 
his well-timed remarks ; and during the rest of the day—barring 
an hour for dinner—all labored with good-will, so that by the 
time evening arrived not a little ground had been cleared. Such 
conduct pleased Mr. Dubois, who said as they wended their way 
back to Joe Elder’s: “ Boys, you have done well to-day, and it 
shall not be long before Pompey takes you out ’possum-hunt. 
ing.” “Oh! do let him take us this very evening,” exclaimed 
Taney. “ Why, I’m not in the least tired.” 

But Mr. Dubois answered: “ This evening, James, you must 
go to bed early; you all need a good long sleep.” 

Next morning Taney awoke an hour before it was time to 
rise, and he at once proceeded to rouse his schoolmates, who 
began immediately to talk about rabbits and squirrels; no 
thought of a book entered their heads, until by and by Hickey 
said: ‘I hate Latin grammar ; don’t you, Shorb?” 

“Y-yes,” answered Shorb, a fat, good-natured lad, who was 
only half-awake. Upon which Taney jerked the pillow from 
under his head, and presently Shorb added with a yawn: “ En- 
glish grammar is—is hard enough. What a—a horrid time Ro. 
man boys must have had with their grammar!” “ Well, Pompey 
says he never studied any grammar at all,” spoke Miles. “Yet 
see what a fine speech he delivered yesterday.” ‘ Pompey’sa per- 
fect Cicero,” said Lilly, flinging his pillowat Hickey. This was the 
signal for a volley of shoes, stockings, and pillows; and the fun 
and uproar only ended when Mr. Dubois opened the door. But 
then it ended suddenly, as if by magic. You might have heard 
a pin drop, a mouse creep over the floor; and when Mr. Dubois 
bade them get up and come to prayers, one boy after another 
stretched out his arms and yawned, and the kind-hearted priest, 
bending over Jim Taney, said: “I am sorry to wake you, James, 
but it is late and time for prayers.” 

In a jiffy all the youngsters were on their feet crying out, 
“Oh! do let’s make haste ; it’s late ; it’s time for prayers.” 

The reverend gentleman, be it here said, had just returned 
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from Emmittsburg, whither he had gone before sunrise .to offer 
up Mass; and he had brought back two pedagogues sent to him 
from Baltimore. -The moment the boys laid eyes on their teach- 
ers, who stood a little behind Mr. Dubois, a violent chill crept 
over them, and Hickey, his fevered fancy conjuring up visions of 
rattans, determined to put on two pairs of trousers, which might 
prove useful in case of contingencies. Mr. Smith was tall and 
lank, with a sallow complexion and of a bilious temperament. 
Mr. Monahan was a thick-set Irishman, with short-cropped hair 
which stood up like bristles. 

“The tall fellow looks as if he had been feeding on Latin 
grammar; doesn’t he?” whispered Taney. “ Yes,’ answered 
Miles under his breath. “And I think I see a Greek root stick- 
ing out of his left ear.” 

“ Well, the stout one with red face looks as if he had some fun 
in him,” said Miles. 

“Humph! I wish they hadn’t come,” said Taney, heaving a 
sigh—“ at least not till we had finished the big log-house where 
our school is to be.” Here Mr. Dubois clapped his hands, and 
presently all were on their knees. 

Having performed their morning devotions, they breakfasted, 
and all ate with good appetites except Taney. To him had 
come a letter from his sister, and so deep was his emotion on 
reading it that he could not prevent the tears from flowing; 
and when Hickey giggled and called him a baby for crying, 
Taney gave him a pretty hard punch in the side, which caused 
Hickey to utter a groan and spill some hot coffee on his lap. 

This disturbance made Mr. Smith knit his brow and lift his 
right hand in a threatening manner. But he went no farther, for 
this was Jim’s first offence ; and presently Taney and Hickey were 
good friends again. But still Taney did not touch his breakfast ; 
he could do nothing but read and reread Agnes’ letter. And 
after they had left the table he took Mr. Dubois’ hand and asked 
how soon his sister would arrive. “I have already told you,”. 
replied Mr. Dubois, “that she will be here next spring with 
Mother Seton.” “Next spring!” sighed Jim. ‘Oh! that seems 
very, very far off.” 

Thanks to Pompey’s promise to take them soon on an opos- 
sum-hunt, the youngsters worked like beavers this day, as well 
as the next and the next; and besides the old slave and Mr. 
Elder there were several other skilful axemen to assist them, 
so that by the end of the week the ground for the college 
and college garden had been pretty well cleared, and Peggy 
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McEntee declared that she hardly recognized the place, it was 
so changed. 

At ten o'clock every forenoon she treated the boys to fresh 
doughnuts; nor had the boys ever tasted more delicious water 
than the water which flowed in the brook close by, and which in 
years to come was to give delight to so many thirsty students 
as it bubbled out of the fountains on the college terrace. 

Saturday evening after supper they were allowed to go with 
Pompey to the mountain in quest of opossums. Mr. Smith 
shook his head and hinted to Mr. Dubois that they might get 
into mischief. But Mr. Dubois was not afraid to trust to their 
honor; and so off went the frolicsome band, Pompey leading and 
carrying a big bag in which to put the game, while at his heels 
trotted Bowser and Towser—dogs seemingly of no particular 
breed, and which he aptly styled meat-hounds. 

No sooner had the boys departed than Mr. Smith, who had 
nothing to do, set out for Emmittsburg to get whatever letters or 
parcels he might find addressed to the care of his superior. It 
was a dark night, the air a little moist, and just the kind of wea- 
ther for scent to lie well. When the youngsters heard this they 
rubbed their hands in glee and began to count their opossums in 
advance, while Shorb exclaimed: “I do wish my whole life 
could be a ’possum-hunt.” 

“ Well, I reckon these be your happiest days,” observed Pom- 
pey, as they entered the forest at the foot of the mountain. 

“They would be the happiest days for me if my sister were 
here,” said Taney, who was constantly thinking of Agnes—his 
dear Agnes. 

“T don’t see the good of studying Latin grammar,” put in 
Miles. “Do you, Pompey?” ‘“Can’t answer that,” replied the 
venerable African. ‘“’Twouldn’t, of course, be no good to me. 
But I’m only a poor nigger ; you may become an—an archbishop 
some day.” This remark was greeted by a peal of laughter, and 
for many a day afterwards Miles was known among his school- 
feilows as the “ Archbishop.” 

The first opossum was captured right at the back of what is 
to-day the college God’s-acre, and he was taken alive by Taney, 
who, braving the animal's sharp teeth, climbed the tree, and, 
deftly unwinding his tail from the branch round which it was 
coiled like a snake, let him drop into the bag which Pompey held 
open underneath. “ We'll have him for dinner to-morrow,” cried 
Shorb, as he peeped into the bag. ‘“ No, let’s keep him and tame 
him,” said Felix McManus. ‘ 
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“Let’s hide him in Mr. Smith’s bed to-morrow night,” said 
mischievous Taney. 

“ But ‘possums bite right hard,” observed Pompey gravely. 
“Very glad they do,” said Hickey. They were still debating 
what should be the fate of their first opossum when the dogs 
treed another; and soon afterwards a third and a fourth were 
bagged. 

“I'd like to find a coon afore we get home,” said Pompey, 
“for then we'd see a tussle; ’tisn’t every dog can whip a 
coon.” ‘ Yes, yes—a coon, a coon!” cried all the boys at one 
breath. 

A quarter of an hour later Pompey came to a sudden stop, 
and, putting his hand to his ear, listened intently. His dogs were 
barking furiously down in the valley. “What have they treed 
now?” said Miles. “ Perhaps a wild-cat,” said Chatard. “ Well, 
I never heard that kind of bark afore,” said Pompey. “It’s a 
strange bark to me; let’s make haste and see what they’ve treed.” 
Immediately the boys armed themselves with stout sticks; and 
now, with daring Taney leading the van, carrying a stick and a 
stone, down the mountain they hurried, for the barking seemed 
to be in the direction of Featherbed Lane. 

But the youngsters were soon a long distance ahead of Pom- 
pey, whose limbs were stiff with age, and he was far behind 
when by and by they reached a cedar-tree up at which Bowser 
and Towser were barking like mad. 

“O fellows! it’s a bear! a bear!” cried Taney, flinging a 
stone at a big, dark object dimly visible among the topmost 
branches. 

“A bear! a bear!” cried the others; and only one boy was 
afraid to approach near the cedar. His name we do not give, for 
in after-life he became a most holy and learned bishop. 

“Boys! boys!” shouted Mr. Smith down from the top of 
the tree, “what are you doing? Don’t you know me? I'll 
flog every one of you!” “A bear! a bear!” screamed the 
youngsters louder and louder; so that poor Mr. Smith’s voice 
was drowned in the din, and he feared to descend lest the dogs 
might devour him. The unfortunate man was obliged to bury 
his head in a crotch of the cedar for fear of the stones, which 
were whizzing by like a swarm of bees; while his legs, which un- 
happily were very long, dangled in full view of the hunters and 
were hit more than once. The boys were highly elated at hav- 
ing treed such big game. 

_ “Young gemmen, what in tarnation is it?” cried Pompey, 
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arriving almost out of breath. “A bear! a bear!” was the ex- 
cited response. Then, while Pompey was stretching out his 
neck and straining his eyes to get a glimpse of the animal, the 
boys kept up a deafening yelling and shouting, and presently 
Taney, seizing the negro’s axe, proceeded to fell the tree, which, 
after a shower of heavy blows, tumbled with a crash on venture- 
some Hickey, who was partially stunned; and before the latter 
could regain his feet Mr. Smith had clutched him by the collar. 
Immediately the other boys scattered in different directions, 
Taney and Shorb making for the mountain, up which they went 
as fast as legs could carry them. 

“TI wonder where we are?” said Shorb after they had runa 
long way through the woods. “I reckon we're lost,” answered 
his friend. “ But no—no, we’re not. I see a light ahead of us.” 
In a few minutes they emerged from the gloom of the forest 
and found themselves at a rock which stood on the northeast 
brow of the Catochtin. This spot was afterwards called “ In- 
dian Lookout”’; for seated by a fire, which was not at all un- 
pleasant this moist, chilly night, was an Indian. “Don’t be 
scared,” spoke the latter—for the boys looked a little startled at 
the grim, dusky visage turned upon them. “ You've got out of 
the trail, have you? Don’t be scared.” “We have been hunt- 
ing “possums,” replied Taney. “Is it far from here to Mr. 
Joseph Elder’s?”” “Some distance. I'll show you the trail 
which leads down to the valley,” said Tobias—or Uncle Toby, as 
he had been christened by the people of Emmittsburg, whither 
he went now and again to sell cigars, or “ Tobies,” as the col- 
lege boys called them long after the old Indian himself had gone 
to the Happy Hunting-Ground. 

“Well, is this your home?” inquired Shorb. “ Yes,” an- 
swered Tobias. “ My wigwam is near by. I am the last of my 
‘tribe, and I cultivate a patch of tobacco, which in winter-time I 
make into cigars.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Taney. 

“Smoke?” said the Indian, offering the boys a handful of 
“Tobies.” “I have promised Mr. Dubois not to smoke,” re- 
plied Taney, “and I will not break my promise.” “Nor I,” 
said Shorb. 

“T know Mr. Dubois,” said Tobias. “ All the folks about 
here know him. He’s-very good, and very strong too. He can 
walk ’most as far as I could when | was his age. But he isn't 
here now ; he can’t see you. Do try my tobacco.” 

Again the boys shook their heads, and the Indian, after star- 
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ing at them a moment in wonder, rose to his feet and guided 
them safely down the mountain. 

Next morning Mr. Dubois was obliged to punish his school- 
boys. For Mr. Smith had told him what they had done in 
Featherbed Lane: how they had wantonly flung stones up the 
tree and bruised his legs, which were all black and blue, and 
called him a bear, and then had hewn the tree down at the im- 
minent peril of his neck. Whereupon his brother pedagogue 
had inwardly laughed and wished that he had been present to 
witness the sport. 

“T say, fellows, it’s worth being obliged to learn seven pages 
of Latin grammar just to have such a jolly hunt as we had last 
evening,” spoke Taney. ‘“ Well, Mr. Smith suspects that I was 
smoking,” said Shorb; “for he made me open my mouth, and I 
came near biting his nose off.” 

“But Mr. Dubois believed our word of honor,” said Taney. 
“ And it's true we didn’t smoke.” Then presently he added: 
“But, fellows, Shorb and I discovered a lonely spot on the 
mountain where lives an old Indian named Tobias, who makes 
cigars.” ‘“ Really?” ejaculated Harry Beelen, who was fond of 
tobacco. “ Well, I must make Tobias’ acquaintance.” 

Having committed to memory their seven pages of Latin 
grammar, the boys repaired to the mountain, where, on a part of 
the clearing nearest the brook, a big log-house was commenced— 
the first building of Mt. St. Mary’s College. 

And here day after day they labored industriously with 
Pompey, Joe Elder, and their teachers, while happy Mr. Dubois, 
seated on a stump, read his breviary and superintended the 
work. 

_ Nor did Peggy McEntee ever forget to bring them dough- 
nuts at ten o'clock. 

And often at noontime, while they were resting, Mr. Dubois 
would tell them of the thrilling, awful scenes he had witnessed 
in France during the Reign of Terror, and how one morning he 
met his former schoolmate, the redoubtable Robespierre, who, in- 
stead of taking his head off, had invited him to breakfast. 

One Saturday Mr. Dubois went to Baltimore—afoot, too, the 
whole fifty miles—and shortly after his departure Mr. Smith set 
out for Emmittsburg, where he said he hoped to find a letter. At 
about the same hour Harry Beelen disappeared. But, strange to 
say, he was not missed. For the other boys begged Mr. Mona- 
han, who was a well-read scholar, to tell them about Hannibal's 
invasion of Italy. “Beelen will be back before his absence is 
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discovered,” whispered Taney to Miles. Then aloud he said: 
“Oh ! how interesting it is, Mr. Monahan, to hear you tell about 
Hannibal.” “ Please go on, sir,” said Miles. “I could listen to 
you a whole week talking about Hannibal.” 

And, thus encouraged, the guileless Mr. Monahan proceeded, 
while the truant boy made his way through the forest to Indian 
Lookout. 

“T have come here,” spoke Beelen, when at ‘length he found 
himself at the wigwam—“ I have come here to get a supply of 
cigars. I am a school-boy under Rev. Mr. Dubois; and I love 
‘Tobies,’ as I am going to call the cigars you make.” 

The Indian made no response, but put his finger to his lips; 
at which Beelen wondered not a little and threw his eyes curi- 
ously about him. Then, never having seen a wigwam before, he 
determined to enter this one. But Tobias grabbed him by the 
trousers and drew him back. At this moment a moth-eaten red 
blanket which hung across the entrance fell to the ground, and 
whom should the dumfounded lad discover within the narrow 
abode—which was full of tobacco-smoke—but solemn Mr. Smith, 
looking very confused ; for his pockets were crammed with “ To. 
bies,” and his nether jaw dropped about two inches when he saw 
Harry Beelen, whom he had flogged the day before. But if Mr. 
Smith felt abashed in the presence of his pupil, the latter was 
frightened, and Beelen’s first impulse was to run away. In less 
than a minute, however, Mr. Smith recovered his self-possession, 
and, coming out of the wigwam, he patted the boy’s head ina 
kindly manner and said he would grow to bea learned man; 
which unexpected praise almost took the boy’s breathaway. For 
if there was a dunce at school it was Beelen; and Beelen knew it. 
Then together they went back to Mr. Joseph Elder’s, neither of 
them uttering a word ; and when in Featherbed Lane a “ Toby” 
slipped out of Mr. Smith’s pocket, Beelen was afraid to pick it 
up, while the pedagogue lifted his eyes towards a turkey-buz- 
zard which was soaring overhead, and muttered something in 
Latin which the boy did not understand. 

Mr. Dubois seemed never to have been told of Beelen’s visit 
to Tobias, the cigar-maker, for the lad was not punished for 
having gone there without leave; and albeit mischievous Taney 
extracted every one of the “Tobies” from Mr. Smith’s pockets 
at midnight in the little dormitory, Mr. Smith did not complain 
of the loss, but asked Mr. Dubois to give the boys a half-holiday 
on the following Monday, which request was granted, and for 
a while Mr. Smith was almost as popular as Mr. Monahan. 
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Happy indeed were these first “ Mountaineers”; and when 
Agnes Taney heard from Mr. Dubois how much her brother was 
enjoying himself at “The Mountain,” she begged Mother Seton 
not to wait until spring-time, but to move to Emmittsburg imme- 
diately. 

But, happy as the boys were, a grief came to them at last. 
Before the winter was over Felix McManus was seized with a 
fatal cold. Felix had caught a rabbit in his trap a week before 
he took to his bed, and ere he breathed his last he asked Taney 
to set his rabbit free; which Taney did with moistened eyes, he 
and Hickey first moving the dying boy’s cot as near to the win- 
dow as possible, then rubbing the frost off the glass, so that 
Felix might see his pet escape from the narrow space where it 
had been too long immured, just as, a few hours later, the soul 
of young Felix broke loose from its own prison and flew away. 
In an old God’s-acre, about twenty rods north of the spot now 
called Clairvaux, Felix McManus was buried. No stone marks 
his grave; the little wooden cross has long disappeared, nor do 
any traces of the humble cemetery remain. 

In April the boys moved from Mr. Elder’s house to the new 
building at the foot of the mountain. It was a day of great re- 
joicing and kept as a holiday. Pompey escorted them thither, 
thrumming on a banjo, while Peggy McEntee begged to be al- 
lowed to wait on the youngsters at their first meal in the refec- 
tory. 

But Mr. Dubois said: “I wish the students to wait on one 
another.” And this has been ever since the time-honored cus- 
tom at Mount St. Mary’s. 

But of all the boys, whose number was now increased to 
twenty-five, the most frolicsome was Jim Taney. And Jim stud- 
ied, too, with good-will, holding first place in English and arith- 
metic. “Because,” he said, “I promised Agnes that I would 
study hard.” No brother ever loved sister more than Jim loved 
his. Twice a month she wrote to him, and he to her. In glow- 
ing words Jim described the happy life he was leading; he told 
of the sweet echoes which the college bell awakened when it 
rang the Angelus, and he only made Agnes’ heart flutter when 
he mentioned the battered Revolutionary musket which Hickey 
and himself owned between them, and which once in a dozen 
shots might graze a squirrel’s head. Sometimes Taney would 
read aloud to the other boys what his sister wrote concerning 
Mother Seton, who was coming soon to dwell near Emmitts- 
burg; and all agreed that the weeks passed too slowly. Mother 
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Seton would not arrive until June, and with her were coming 
twelve little girls whose brothers were at “ The Mountain ’—no 
wonder, then, that the boys were impatient. 

At last, on the evening of the 21st of June, word was brought 
by Joe Elder, who had galloped from Emmittsburg with the 
glad tidings, that a couple of big, canvas-covered wagons were 
slowly approaching the village along the Westminster road, and 
that the dear ones so long expected were in these creaking, 
old-fashioned vehicles. Yes, Mother Seton and her companions 
had arrived after a two days’ journey from Baltimore. And now 
loudly, joyously pealed the college bell; down dropped gram- 
mars and slates, and forth from the classroom rushed the excited 
students, Jim Taney at their head, who was noted for fleetness of 
foot. Half a mile south of Emmittsburg Mother Seton was met, 
and the little girls who were with her waved their handkerchiefs 
when they espied their brothers bounding towards them. 

But when Jim Taney cried out, “ Where is Agnes?” Mother 
Seton’s countenance fell, and, after whispering something to Rev. 
Mr. Dubois, she drew poor Jim aside, and taking a ring from her 
pocket—a pretty gold ring—she slipped it on his finger and 
said: “ Agnes is no longer with us; she is gone to live with the 
angels. ‘Give this ring to Jim,’ were her very last words, ‘and 
tell Jim to keep it as a pledge to meet me in heaven.’ ” 

The boy, when he heard this, spoke not a word; he turned 
quite white and presently walked away into the fields with his 
head hanging down. Jim’s parents had died when he was a 
mere child ; he had never known what it was to love them and 
weep for them. But around Agnes his tender heart had thrown 
all its roots—in nearly every dream she had come to him—and 
now to lose her! 

For several days the mourner held aloof from his school-fel- 
lows, and when Hickey asked him to play at marbles something 
in Jim’s throat rose up and choked him so that he could not 
answer yes or no; nor did he care for the nice apple-tarts which 
Peggy McEntee made specially for him. 

But Time, we know, has broad wings, and Time gently flew 
away with the boy’s grief, as she flies away with all our griefs. 
Within a month he who had firmly believed that he would never 
be able to smile again was playing at marbles and whistling like 
the other boys. He continued, too, at the head of his class. For 
Jim considered the promise which he had once made to Agnes 
as binding still; for her sake he always studied hard, he was al- 
ways industrious. 
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And among the first “ Mountaineers” no name in after-years 
stood higher than that of James Taney. 

Taney lived to a green old age; he saw the fame of his Alma 
Mater spread from one end of the land to the other; he never 
took Agnes’ ring off his finger; and he was always proud to tell 
of the Indian summer’s day in 1808 when he had ridden behind 
the Rev. Mr. Dubois and helped him choose a site for Mount St. 
Mary’s College. 
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A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY, Containing some Account of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the 
Catholic Church. By William E. Addis, Secular Priest, sometime 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and Thomas Arnold, M.A., 
Fellow of the same University. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 1884. 

The preface to the American edition of the Catholic Dictionary states 
that it isa reprint from duplicates of the English stereotype plates, and 
that “such alterations have been made as to fit the work more satisfac- 
torily to American needs.” The editors in their preface acknowledge 
their incebtedness to American contributors, and to two English contri- 
butors, for a certain number of articles. Nearly the whole work, however, 
has been written by the two gentlemen whose names appear on the title- 
page—a very extensive and laborious task indeed, the fulfilment of which 
gives evidence of great competence and industry on their part. The best 
notion of the extent, comprehensiveness, and value of the work can be 
gained by examining the list of titles of articles which is given in the ad- 
vertisement elsewhere. The greater number of them, of course, are short. 
Some, however, on the most important topics, are really little treatises, 
succinct and condensed, yet quite thorough and complete. 

The most salient and characteristic quality of the principal articles is 
that of a critical rigor and severity in the treatment of topics. Outside the 
limits strictly determined by authority, or by a science and history which 
are certain and universally recognized, the editors and writers have ex- 
pressed their own opinions with great freedom; and of course the official 
sanction of the prelates who have given their Jmfrimatur extends no 
further than to attest that they have not transgressed any obligation by 
which the church binds Catholic writers. There can be no question con- 
cerning the great utility of a work like the Catholic Dictionary, whose 
merits we expect to see universally recognized. 


CLavis RERuM. Norwich: F, A. Robinson & Co, 1883. 

The design of this work of small bulk but immense scope is to set 
forth the conclusions of its author in respect to the plan and purpose of 
the universe considered as a perfect and inseparable whole. In belief he 
is nearer to the orthodox and semi-Catholic type of Protestantism than 
any other, with some peculiar opinions of his own, His essay shows an 
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uncommon capability for high speculative thought, an elevated moral sen- 
timent, and a clear apprehension of several of the principal Christian 
dogmas. Of these latter we specify the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Mediation of Christ. On these and other topics he has written some ad- 
mirable passages. The style of the book is good and suited to its themes, 

There is only one sure criterion by which an absolute and final judg. 
ment can be pronounced on the theory of the universe elaborated with so 
much care and ability, and offered to lovers of truth with modesty and yet 
with assurance as “the key of things.” This is the doctrine of the Catho- 
lic Church. The theology of the theory partly exceeds and partly comes 
short of this unerring standard. In respect to its purely philosophical 
part, our standard of judgment is the scholastic philosophy approved by 
the highest authority in the church and the test of ages. Tried by this 
criterion it is in several respects erroneous, Beyond these matters of es- 
tablished certainty, there are some opinions in physics in which our own 
personal convictions differ from those of the Clavis Rerum. An accurate 
discrimination and discussion of all the points in which we agree with and 
differ from the conclusions of its author would take up a great deal of time 
and space. Let it suffice to say that the fundamental ideas and essential 
structure of the author’s theory of the plan and purpose of the universe 
are in accordance with Catholic theology and based on the revealed truths 
of the Christian faith. The portions to which we must take exception, 
though not unimportant, are yet not really the main supports on which his 
theory rests, which is substantially sound in respect both to faith and 
reason. 


THE BAPTISM OF THE KING. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. By 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 

This is, to our thinking, the most beautiful of all the minor works of 
Father Coleridge, and one of the best among the books we have in English 
treating of the Passion of our Lord. It does not go into the details of the 
pathetic tragedy of the Passion, or appeal directly to the imagination or 
the emotions. It deals with general considerations of a‘ theological and 
moral kind concerning the causes, reasons, results, and special signifi- 
cance and end of the sufferings and satisfaction of Christ in relation to 
God and man, this world and the other, as a part of the universal plan of 
the divine providence. The style is that of conferences given during a 
retreat, or sermons of a mixed doctrinal and practical character. 


THE Works oF OreEsTES A. BROowNSON. Collected and arranged by 
Henry F. Brownson. Vol. vi. Controversy—ii. Detroit : Thorndike 
Nourse. For sale by The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 

Mr. Henry F. Brownson is getting out his father’s works with commen- 
dable expedition. The present volume embraces the second part of Dr. 
Brownson’s writings in defence of the church. In many respects it is one 
of the most interesting volumes of the series. It contains several of Dr. 
Brownson’s most notable articles on transcendentalism, as well as the 
striking controversial story, “ The Two Brothers; or, Why are you a Pro- 
testant?” The other articles in the volume besides those on transcen- 
dentalism are: “ Protestantism in a Nutshell,” “The Presbyterian Confes- 
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sion of Faith ” (two articles), “ Professor Park against Catholicity,”-“ Thorn- 

well’s Answer to Dr. Lynch” (three articles), “Literary Policy of the 

Church of Rome,” “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” and “ Hopkins’ British 

Reformation.” 

EINSIEDELN “IN THE DARK Woop”; or, Our Lady of the Hermits. The 
story of an Alpine sanctuary. With numerous illustrations. New 
York : Benziger Bros. 

(Mrs. Anne R, Bennett, #ée Gladstone.) 

Goethe, in his Memoirs, writes Of Einsiedeln: “ The antique dwelling of 
St. Meinrad appeared to me something extraordinary of which I had never 
seen the like. The sight of the little building, surrounded by great pillars 
and surmounted by arches, excited in me serious reflections. It is there 
that one single spark of holiness and the fear of God kindled a flame which 
is always burning, and which has never ceased to give light; a flame to 
which faithful souls make a pilgrimage, often attended with great difficul- 
ties, in order to kindle their little taper at its holy flame. It is such a cir- 
cumstance as this which makes us understand that the human race stands 
in infinite need of the same Light and the same heat which the first ancho- 
rite who inhabited this spot nourished and enjoyed in the depths of his 
soul, animated as it was by the most perfect faith.” Lists of the most dis- 
tinguished of these pilgrims have been kept from the tenth century down. 
There are found the names of prelates, from Bishop Adalbert of Bale (a.D. 
gis) and St. Charles Borromeo to Bishop Dupanloup and Archbishop 
Spalding. Among the royal and noble visitors we read the names of the 
Emperor Otho the Great and St. Adelheid (955) ; St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
(1335); the Emperor Frederick III. (1442); Louis XIII. of France (1622); 
Ludwig I. of Bavaria; Archduke Nicholas, afterwards Emperor of Russia ; 
Queen Hortense with Louis Napoleon ; Frederick William, Crown Prince, 
afterwards King of Prussia; William, King of Wiirtemberg; Count Monta- 
lembert, the Count de Chambord, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Den- 
bigh, and numerous others of similar rank. The vast number of pilgrims 
is shown by the fact that the average number of yearly communions dur- 
ing the last three hundred years has been 150,000, and in the year 1861 rose 
to 210,000, in 1749 to 226,000, in 1710 to 260,000. 

The monastery, which began in 838 with St. Meinrad’s hermitage, is one 
of the few of the grand old monastic establishments of the medizval period 
which are still extant and flourishing, and, so far as we are informed, takes 
precedence among these few, as the one which at the present time has the 
greatest importance. It seems to fulfil the purpose which Leibnitz re- 
garded as the one for which the great monastic orders are the best fitted of 
all other institutions in this modern age. It is a great seat of learning, of 
the arts, and of education, as well as of religious contemplation and the 
active work which is strictly sacerdotal. In its immediate neighborhood, 
and under the shadow of its venerable walls, there is the great publishing 
and printing establishment of the Benzigers. The adjacent village with 
the outlying country region, under the parochial care of the Benedictine 
fathers, presents the example of a most exemplary and happy community 
where practical Christianity exists in as perfect a state as we can ever haope 
to see realized anywhere in this world. Of.all this, and of the past history 
of the place, Mrs. Bennett gives a complete and most interesting account 
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in the first part of her little book. In the second part she describes a visit 
which she made to the sacred spot, with many pleasant incidents, 


DARWINISM, STATED BY DARWIN HIMSELF. Characteristic Passages from 
the Life of Charles Darwin. Selected and arranged by Nathan Shep- 
pard. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


None but a bigot would dispute that Mr. Darwin was a close and assi- 
duous observer in the domain of natural history. No one who loves truth 
will deny that, though over-fond of theorizing, he contributed not a little 
to the branch of science called natural philosophy. Let him have cheer- 
fully sincere sympathy and credit for what he really did. 

But he played a part for which he deserves no credit or sympathy—the 
part of a speculator in the higher branches of knowledge, for which he was 
not equipped. It would make an interesting pendant to the present vol- 
ume to draw from Mr. Darwin’s writings the evidence of his repeated in- 
fringing upon the laws of sound logic, and his departure from the dry light 
of science. But we shall have to wait another generation, perhaps, for the 
production of this volume. The minds of men will first have to be willing 
to settle down to solid facts, and to an impartial estimate of the value 
of the physical sciences, before men of this class receive their just deserts 
and their true place in the temple of fame. However small may be his 
worth in other respects, in these Mr. Darwin’s value will not be insignifi- 
cant. 

We presume the volume before us has been prepared by a competent 
person and gives a fair résumé of the unwearied labors in the fields in 
which this celebrated naturalist was at home. 


THE IRISH BIRTHDAY-BooK. Selections from the speeches and writings 
of Irish men and women, both Catholic and Protestant. Arranged by 
“Melusine.” London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


Amid the deluge of “ birthday-books ” (there is even a Martin Farquhar 
Tupper Birthday-Book) it is a wonder that an Irish birthday-book has not 
made its appearance before now. The publishers of this tasteful little vol- 
ume, with its cover of unbleached Irish linen and its clear type, have hit 
on a bright idea which will very likely prove a profitable one; and as 
they are first in the field with it, they deserve that it should prove profita- 
ble. The compiler purports to give a couple of sentiments by Irish writers 
for every day of the year to go opposite the blank spaces for birthday sig- 
natures. He (or she) does not fulfil this laudable purpose ; but then, on the 
whole, the book is as good as the average of birthday-books, and perhaps 
we have no right to criticise it further than to say so. 

Nevertheless an Irish birthday-book, compiled with proper care and 
understanding, which would give a gleaming thought or stirring sentiment 
from one of Ireland’s bards, or orators, or historians, or novelists for every 
day in the year, would be such a desirable thing that we are tempted to 
dwell on this little book a moment longer. What a charming little volume 
could be made up of choice bits from the works of Ossian, and. Moore, and 
Mangan, and McCarthy, and A]lingham, and Furlong, and Davis, and Wil- 
liams, and Lover, and Grattan, and Curran, and Burke, and Mitchel, and 
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Edgeworth, and Wilde, and Joyce, and Graves! But why particularize 
among the host of sweet singers and golden-penned writers? Any one of 
them—Mangan, or Davis, or Burke—could fill a volume with brilliant 
things himself. The book before us, out of all that Edmund Burke has said 
or written, has only one quotation, and that an entirely uncharacteristic 
commonplace that any man might have uttered as well as Burke. On the 
other hand, there are abundant extracts from the Penny Magazine, 
“ Speeches from the Dock,” extinct newspaper articles, and harangues de- 
livered during the late land movement. There is only one quotation from 
William Allingham, and none at all from Thomas Furlong, and only one ac- 
credited to Robert D. Joyce, though there are a few extracts from the 
Deirdré, given as if the compiler was not aware that it was Dr. Joyce who 
wrote that beautiful epic. ‘“ Melusine” (to call the compiler by his—or her 
—nom-de-plume) does not seem to know of any of Arthur Percival Graves’ 
exquisite contributions to Irish balladry, for he quotes nothing of them. 
And we never dreamed that “Junius” was an “Irish man or woman, Ca- 
tholic or Protestant”; for Burke repudiated the identity, and indeed 
“Melusine,” with charming aplomb, settles the vexed controversy by 
printing “Sir Philip Francis” in parentheses after “Junius’” name, 

“Melusine” deserves credit for the idea of making quotations from 
historians. Some of the pregnant sentences occurring through the book 
are like rents in the veil of the past; such as this from Lecky: “ The com- 
mercial and industrial condition of the country was, if possible, more de- 
plorable than its political condition, and was the result of a series of En- 
glish measures which, for deliberate and selfish tyranny, could hardly be sur- 
passed”; or this from Mitchel: “For the next two weeks, awaiting the 
result of this trial, all things stood still in Ireland, except the famine, and 
the ‘addresses of confidence’ from landlords, and the typhus fever, and 
the clearing of estates, and the wail of the Banshee!” And what a lu- 
minous remark is this of Lecky’s as to the subject of English criticisms 
of Irish politics: “ We should have heard few eulogies of the honorable 
character of the Irish policy of Pitt, if English writers were not accus- 
tomed to judge Irish politics by a standard of honor very different from 
that which they would apply to English ones.” 


IRISH PEDIGREES; or, The Origin and Stem of the Irish Nation. By John 
O’Hart, Q.U.1., Fellow of the Royal Historical and Archwological As- 
sociation of Ireland, etc. Third edition. 8vo, pp. xxxvi.-808. Dublin : 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1881. (For sale by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 

While our fellow-citizens of English or of Dutch race are amusing 
themselves by tracing their ancestry back for two or three generations, to 
some industrious kitchen-gardener, perhaps, some of them, too, appropriat- 
ing, without so much as “ by your leave,” the coats of arms, crests, and 
mottoes of such European aristocrats as happen to bear the same name, 
our fellow-citizens of Irish birth or origin are here enabled to trace their 
lineage—that is, if they can make a link with the pedigrees given—up to 
Adam, the father of us all. This statement, however, is too wide, and must 
be qualified. Mr. O’Hart, in this volume of wonderful research, traces the 
pedigrees of all the chiefs of Irish clans up to Adam ; he does not take so 
much pains with the non-Gaelic Irish. In a few cases he has been consid 
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erate enough of us on this side of the sea to show the connection between 
some of these chiefs and American citizens. He finds in Cincinnati, for 
instance, a lineal descendant of the MacCarthaigh Mor—the “great McCar- 
thy,” as one would say in English; in St. Paul, Minn., another representa- 
tive of the same illustrious line; and in the proprietor of the New York 
Herald he finds a lineal descendant, through his mother, of Ambhailgaidh 
O’Feargail (phonetically written “Awley O'Farrell”), who in the twelfth 
century was chief of Connemara. From Amhailgaidh that gentleman, by 
means of Mr. O’Hart’s book, can continue the pedigree to Milidh (or Mile- 
sius, whence Milesian as applied to the celtic Irish) of Spain, who, long 
centuries before our era, married the daughter of the king of Egypt and 
then led the Milesians, Scythians, or Scots to Ireland. 

« But, in all seriousness, there is no civilized country that has passed 
through such vicissitudes as Ireland. In Cromwell's time entire popula- 
tions, whole clans with their chiefs and families, were dispossessed and sent 
to the mountain territory of the West— “to hell or Connaught” was the 
phrase. Even now many hereditary chiefs are recognized by their people, 
and though “the O’Flaherty” or “the MacAonghus” (Magennis) may 
wear a frieze coat, and his only arms may be “a bit of a stick,” and as he 
passes along the road he may be set down by the ignorant and arrogant 
English tourist as a “ peasant,” he is none the less a haughty nobleman, 
and has, probably, all the natural qualities of a born leader, if only he had 
a country that offered him a field. And, by the way, in spite of O’Connell’s 
often-quoted remark about “the finest peasantry in the world” being Ire- 
land’s, Ireland has never had a peasantry in the sense of the word as used 
in England and on the Continent of Europe. The peasantry of those 
countries are the descendants and successors of the serfs who obeyed a 
feudal lord. But Ireland never had feudal lords, or—so far as the Gaels, 
the true Irish, are concerned—lords of any sort. There were in ancient 
times a few slaves, mostly Anglo-Saxons, taken in sea expeditions, but the 
men of Ireland were all equal socially. An Irishman’s deference to a lord 
is always hypocritical. The most stupid rustic in Ireland recognizes no 
superiority over himself in the man who is powerful through wealth. The 
clansman looked on the chief as his kinsman, as the most direct descendant 
of that far-off hero from whom he himself descended. The bard, the 
brehon (lawyer, or judge), and the file (poet) had privileges, just as the 
chief had, but the Gaels had no classes. They were the most perfect 
democrats the world has ever seen. Something of this spirit of honest 
pride in one’s self is to be observed in the country-people of France, 
though there feudalism stamped out much of the old ideas of their Gaelic 
ancestors. The most sturdy, self-possessed people of Spain are said to be 
the inhabitants of Galicia, also a Gaelic people. We all know how difficult 
some Americans complain that it is to get [rish servants to acknowledge 
their own inferiority. The Gaelic language has no equivalent for the 
English word snob; it is doubtful if any other language than English has. 

The first half of Jrzsh Pedigrees contains three hundred and two pedi- 
grees of Gaelic families traced to Heber, Ir, or Heremon, sons of Milidh, 
and Milidh’s line is traced to Adam. Though we may smile at Milidh’s 
pedigree, there can be little doubt of Milidh’s existence many centuries 
before Christ ; and, considering that bards and brehons had strong reasons 
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for keeping the line of inheritance sure, there can be little doubt of the 
genuineness of these pedigrees as far back at least as Milidh: Czsar 
speaks of the carefulness shown in his time by the bards of the Gaels of 
France in this matter. The tenure of land depended on accuracy as to the 
lineage of the chiefs, who did not inherit from father to son, but were 
elected out of the one chief family. 

The part of the volume given up to the families of non-Gaelic origin is 
not so elaborate, and it contains, in one pedigree at least—that of the 
Bourkes—some errors. This family is traced correctly to Pepin of Landen 
(A.D. 622), and thence to Robert, the half-brother of William the Con- 
queror, who took" part at Hastings in the rout of the Saxons, and whose 
great-grandson, William Fitz-Adelm, went to Ireland in 1169. But why 
Mr. O’Hart should trace it through Godfrey of Bouillon, the great Crusader, 
who lived and died a bachelor and was honored universally for his chaste 
life, is a mystery past finding out, perhaps. The truth is, of course, the 
pedigree passed through Godfrey’s cousin Eustace—not brother, as he in- 
correctly refers to him. 

Another interesting use that this volume can be put to by those who 
have no pedigree to trace, or no inclination to trace it if they have one, is 
the light it throws on the corruption of Gaelic surnames during the last 
three centuries. Scarcely one Irish name to-day is spelled correctly or 
pronounced as it was pronounced by those whose only language was 
Gaelic. Here are a few instances: Mac Giola Mhochudha we now see as 
McGillicuddy, MacEllicott as Elliott; Mac Ambhailgaidh as MacAwley, 
Macaulay, etc.; O’Flaithbhearthaighe as O’Flaherty; Gall Chobhair as 
Gallagher (the name signifies “ the help-bringing foreigner”) ; Mac Uidhir as 
McGwyre, Maguire, etc.; O’'H-Aonghusaigh as O'Hennessy; and in like 
manner Mac Aonghus as MacGennis, Magenniss, Guiness, etc. The old 
names had a meaning ; the new forms have none. 

In fact, if Queen Victoria’s pedigree be left out—and there can be no 
reason for introducing that person, except historically, into an Irish book— 
Mr. O’Hart’s volume will be a constant source of delight to all who have 
Irish blood in them or take interest in Irish matters. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR PEDIGREES. By Grant Allen. New York: Appleton 
Co, 


“ This book is one of the will-o’-the-wisps that flit about the pathway 
of scientific study, seducing the unwary traveller into pleasant by-ways 
and leaving him benighted in a morass. The student who would trust 
himself blindly to the teaching of this engaging volume would find him- 
self in a morass of hopeless evolutionism. 

The book is one of the most fascinating tracts on a scientific subject 
we have read, except perhaps the same author's Co/zn Clout's Calendar and 
Vignettes from Nature. Mr. Grant Allen quite evidently is a literary man 
before he is a scientist. Heis master of the art of imparting information— 
such information as he has to impart—and he writes ina style that enchains 
the reader's attention and charms it from the first sentence. You go with 
him out into the buoyant air, by blossoming summer hedge-rows, through 
daisy and cowslip speckled meadows, up heathy hillsides, and it is there he 
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keeps you while he talks of the flowers and plants he culls by the way, 
What lover of Nature would not such a method lay under’a spell ? 

Mr. Allen in Flowers and their Pedigrees confesses himself a devotee of 
the theory of evolution, and he clings to it with as content and ardent a 
faith as an African devotee to his fetich. His object in the work is to 
trace the supposed processes which some half-dozen familiar specimens 
of plant-life have undergone, and the relationships they have contracted 
with other specimens in their evolution from their primordial state to their 
present form. He promises the narrative will be as wonderful and as in- 
teresting asa fairy-tale. That he fulfils his promise any one who reads’ — 
his astounding family histories of the long-pedigreed daisy, of the rose and | 
the strawberry, his account of the origin of wheat, his “romance of a way- 7 
side weed ” (the wood-spurge, to wit), or his story of the cuckoo-pint and 
“a mountain tulip,” will readily confess. But how these positivists stultify — 
themselves! If you grant any one certain impossible premises which ~ 
still baffle and will ever baffle the scientific speculators, it will be only © 
want of a vivid imagination that will hinder him from weaving an endless ~ 
web of marvellous possibilities. Mr. Grant Allen, who belongs to the 
school who refuse to believe anything that they cannot see demonstrated 
with the eye of flesh, finds it essential to the eking-out of his fairy-tale 
that his readers should renounce, whenever he asks them, the like in- 
convenient anxiety to see for themselves. In bridging over the yawning © 
chasms on the pathway of evolution he requires an effort of faith some- 
thing akin to that demanded by the chorus in a Greek drama when it in- 
formed the audience that thirty years had elapsed since the previous act. ~ 
In fact, Mr. Allen’s evolutionism is an appeal to faith in essentials, and a 
would bind the reason in fetters more galling than those which the ta- 
tionalists are so fond of saying the theologians cast around it. 

Mr. Allen says the present book is merely the first instalment of a 
great work on which he is engaged and which he intends to be a “ func- 
tional companion to the British flora.” We are sorry to hear it. It is to 
be deplored that a writer so gifted with the rare and desirable power of 
rendering attractive to the many a study delightful in itself, but still over- 
laden with the dust and rubbish of the museums, should be captivated 
with the desire to make scientific fairy-tales rather than with the ambition 
to simplify the presentation of truth. Nor would Mr. Allen’s pen find any 
lack of wonderful material if he confined himself to the domain of truth—if 
he contented himself withascertained botanical metamorphoses instead of 
soaring with waxed wings into the nebulous region of Darwinian and 
Huxleyan evolutionism. 





a*, Several notices of new publications have been crowded out this month which will ap- 
pear in our next number, 








